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[We have already recommended this inte- 
resting work to the attention of our read- 
ers, and the following extracts will justify 
our opinion of its merits. We wish every 
age had been as faithfully characterized ; 
and in regard to that of George the 
Third, that other observers, as able as Mr. 
Nicholls, may arise to fill up the chasms in 
his too brief narrative. Of the 400 pages, 
of which the volume consists, we have 
taken a fifth, and if we had had room to 
copy every passage of moment, we should 
have taken, at least, four-fifths of the 
whole. As may be expected, the first 
edition has sold rapidly, and we learn with 
pleasure that a new and enlarged edition 
isin preparation. The more it is enlarged 
and the oftener Mr. Nicholls’s example is 
followed by other statesmen, the better. 
The cause of truth is served by drawing 
up the curtain which conceals the intrigues 
of courts and politicians.] 





AUTHOR’S OPPORTUNITIES. 
EORGE II. died suddenly about 
: the close of October 1760. At that 
ba Was nearly sixteen years old; so 
“y the active part of my life has 
‘ been passed during the reign of 
eorge IIT. 
My father was physician to George II. 
iS circumstance led me to see in 
a life, people who were about the 
ourt. I cannot say that the nation 
much regretted the death of George II. 
uring the last three years of his reign 
© war against France had been carried 
= With much, success; but this was 
ributed to the energy of Mr. Secre- 
hee Pitt, who was known to be Minis- 
qpotinst the wishes of the King. 
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GEORGE III. 


The nation hailed with pleasure the 
accession of a Prince born in the coun- 
try; they persuaded themselves that 
the interests of England would no 
longer be sacrificed to the interests of 
Hanover; and much advantage of this 
circumstance was taken in the first 
speech of the young King to Parlia- 
ment. ‘ Born ont educated in this 
country, I glory inthe name of Lriton :” 
the old Earl of Hardwicke, the Ex- 
chancellor, censured this expression, 
saying that it was an insult to the me- 
mory of the late King; but the nation 
was pleased with the expression. The 
young King (for he was at that lime 
little more than twenty-two years of 
age) was of a good person, sober, tem- 
perate, of domestic habits, addicted to 
no vice, swayed by no passion—what 
had not the nation toexpect from such 
a character? There was another cir- 
cumstance which much increased his 
popularity : during the reigns of George 
I. and George II, a considerable part of 
the nation had been as it were pro- 
scribed, under the name of Tories.— 
The imputation against these men was, 
that they were attached to the family 
of Stuart : probably some of them were 
attached to that family ; but very many 
were included under the denomination 
of Tories, solely because they had dis- 
approved of the corrupt and feeble 
Administrations of Sir Robert Wal- 

le and the Pelhams. It was soon re- 
marked, that the Pelham party did 
not possess the partiality of George IIT. 
in the same manner as they had pos- 
sessed that of George II. ; and the ‘To- 
ries saw with pleasure the removal of 
that proscription by which they had 
been so long oppressed. In one word, 
the nation was intoxicated with loy- 
alty. But those who approached the 


‘Court more nearly, perceived circum- 


stances which filled them with appre- 
hensions. 

I recollect the expression used to my 
father by Mr. Pratt, at that time Attor- 
ney-General, afterwards better known 
by the name of Lord Camden, within 
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four months after the King’s accession : 
“I see already, that this will be a 
weak and an inglorious reign.”’ I recol- 
lect also the relation which a friend of 
my father’s gave to him of a conversa- 
tion which he had had with Charles 
Townshend : “ I said to CharlesTowns- 
hend, I don’t want to knowany state 
secrets, but do tell me what is the cha- 
racter of this young man?” After a 
pause, Charles Townshend replied, 
** He is very obstinate.”? It was also 
observed that the Princess Dowager of 
Wales had kept the young Prince from 
having any confidential intimacy with 
any person except herself and the Earl 
of Bute; the pretence for this was the 
preservation of his morals. In truth, 
they had blockaded all approach to 
him. A notion has prevailed, that the 
Earl of Bute had suggested political 
opinions to the Princess Dowager ; but 
this was certainly a mistake. In un- 
derstanding, the Princess Dowager was 
far superior to the Earl of Bute; in 
whatever degree of favour he stcod 
with her, he did not suggest, but he 
received her opinions and directions. 
The late Marquis of Bute told me, that 
at the King’s accession, his father, the 
Earl of Bute, had no connexion beyond 
the pale of Leicester House. He added, 
** | never lived with my father, nor did 
any of his children.’? Could sucha 
man be fit to be a Minister ? 

At his accession, he found the Pel- 
ham party in possession of the Admi- 
nistration, much strengthened by its 
alliance with Mr. Secretary Pitt, and 
popular from his successful conduct 
of the war. It was perilous to at- 
tempt to change such an Administra- 
tion. The late Marquis of Rocking- 
ham told me, that about the end of 
February 1761, he received a message 
from the Duke of Newcastle, requesting 
him to be at Newcastle House that 
evening. He went there: on his en- 
tering the room, the Duke of Newcas- 
tle ran up to him and said, “ We ;have 
received a message from the King, of 
great importance; he wishes that the 
Earl of Holdernesse may resign the 
place of Secretary of State for the Nor- 
thern Department, and receive in lieu 
of it the Wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports, and that the Earl of Bute may 
be appointed Secretary of State for the 
Northern Department, in the place of 
the Earl of Holdernesse.”» When 
this subject was discussed, the Earl of 
Hardwicke strongly recommended that 
the King’s wishes should be complied 
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with without opposit; ' 
“that this Athy po He mud, 
. . t instance 
which the King had interfered in ihe 
nomination of Ministers; and that 
sistance to his wishes might excite m 
ill-will which they mi n 
y g it afterwards 
regret.”” The Marquisof Rockingh 
told me, that he himself rathe . 
jected, and desired them to consider 
whether, “ if they admitted, in Febru. 
ary 1761,'that the Earl of Bute wasfitty 
be a Secretary of State, they could gy 
in the following year that he was not 
fit to be a Prime Minister?” But the 
Earl of Hardwicke’s opinion prevailed, 
and the Earl of Bute was appointed § 
cretary of State. 
INTERIOR CABINET, 

Mr. Edmund Burke has said, in oy 
of his political works, that the plan of 
an interior Cabinet was formed during 
the life of Frederick Prince of Wale, 
I doubt the correctness of this asser. 
tion. I think that it must be at leat 
adopted with great allowances. I be 
lieve the Princess Dowager of Wales 
had suggested to the King, from his 
earliest years, to be his own Minister, 
and to resist the control of those who 
were in office. She had seen the manner 
in which the Ministers had, at different 
times, thwarted the wishes of George ll. 
Perhaps even George IJ. himself hal 
sometimes felt and been indignant at 
this control: he was a foreigner, 
feared the return to power of the Stuart 
family. But the Princess Dowager! 
Wales wished her son to be a Kin, 
such as she had been educated to be- 
lieve a King ought to be; viz. a King 
after the model of a Duke of Sa 
Gotha; and this was the object of th 
lesson which she was continually 
culeating to him, “ George, be ey. 
But I do not see any reason oly eel 
ing that there was any original " 
tion of forming an interior Cabine . 
believe that the plan of the interiot 
binet grew out of circumstanct’ on 
afterwards arose. The first "he A 
that the Earl of Bute should wr 
vanced to be Prime Ministers a 
while he was Minister ag 
certainly no desire to — the it 
terior Cabinet. Most proba Te 
terior Cabinet arose on his ee 
from office. When ve Ear 
was made Secretary ° 
Northern Department, he found 
office Mr. Charles Jenkinson, @ 
family, though in the wa 3 
of a volunteer clerk. *s abi 
Bute discovered this gentlema?. 
















tities; and when he was made first 
lord of the Treasury, removed Mr. 
Jenkinson with him to his new office, 
and made him Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. When the Earl of Bute resigned, 
Mr, Jenkinson was the channel through 
which confidential communications 
were conveyed from the King to the 
Princess Dowager and the Earl of Bute; 
and this was most probably the origin 
of the interior Cabinet. 

BURKE. 

At the time when Mr. Burke was 
selected to be the private Secretary to 
the Marquis of Rockingham, he was an 
author in the service of Mr. Dodsley, 
the bookseller; he had conducted for 
that gentleman the Annual Register, a 
work of considerable reputagfion and 
merit, firstestablished in the year 1758; 
and I believe that it was conducted 
under the direction of Mr. Burke toa 
very late period of his life.* The poli- 
tical knowledge of Mr. Burke might 
be considered almost as an Encyclo- 
ag every man who approached 
im received instruction from his 
stores; and his failings (for failings 
he had) were not visible at that time ; 

rhaps they did not then exist; per- 

aps they grew up in the progress of 
his political life. When Mr. Burke en- 
tered into the service of the Marquis 
of Rockingham he was not rich, but the 
munificent generosity of that Nobleman 
immediately placed hin in an affluent 
situation. Mr. Burke purchased a 
beautiful villa, at Beaconsfield, which 
was paid for by the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. When Dr. Johnson, who, 
like Mr. Burke, had subsisted by his 
labours as an author, visited his friend 
at his new purchase, he could not help 
exclaiming with the shepherd in Vir- 
gil’s Eclogue, | . 

“Non equidem invideo, miror magis.”? ~ 
But the Marquis of Rockingham’s libe- 
rality was not confined to the person of 
Mr. Burke ; he procured for Mr. Wm. 
Burke, his cousin, and most confiden- 
tial connexion, the employment of 
Under Secretary of State to General 
Conway ;. and he gave to Mr. Edmund 
Burke's brother, Richard Burke, the 
place of Collector of the Customs at 
Grenada. I mention these circumstan- 
ces to shew that Lord Rockingham was 
fully entitled to that devoted attach. 

* He partly subsisted by his writings 
through life, and exacted from his booksellers 


every shilling of the profits of his works. 
EpITon. 
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a cage 7 oman Burke ever 
paid him te the end of that N 
Lord’s life. deaneass 

I may perhaps be thought to hare 
spoken in some places with too much 
severity of Mr. Edmund Burke. My 
acquaintance with this gentleman be- 
gan about the year 1780. My inter- 
course with him impressed me with the 
highest idea of his political erudition, 
I say nothing of his abilities: my opi- 
nion of him on that head is the same 
as is generally entertained, riz. that 
he had great powers with very little 
judgement, 

During the three months that Lord 
Rockingham was minister, in 1782, I 
saw much in Mr. Burke's conduct 
which I disapproved: on the death of 
that noble Marquis, the separation be- 
tween Mr. Fox and the Earl of Shel- 
burne was effected solely by the efforts 
of Mr. Burke. Mr. Fox was a man of 
kindness: malice seemed to me not to 
enter into his composition; and Lam 
very certain that he had no ill-will to 
the Earl of Shelburne, even down to 
the hour of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham’s death. 

During the nine months in 1783, 
that the coalitionists were in possession 
of the administration, they were wholly 
under the guidance of Mr. Burke. 
His arrogance was sufficiently disgust- 
ing. He ultimately ruined them by his 
India Bill. It was much to be regret- 
ted, that when the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham came into office in 1765, his 
inexperience in public business should 
have made it necessary that he should 
have about him a person who might act 
as his guide. I believe Mr. Burke was 
avery proper person for the situation ; 
for his failings did not perhaps at that 
time exist. They grew up afterwards 
gradually, as their growth was encour- 
aged by the occasion. While the Duke 
of Portland was first Lord of the 
Treasury, Mr. Burke’s influence was 
more authoritative than it had been dur- 
ing the life of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham. For Lord Rockingham, when 
he would venture to do it, was capable 
of thinking for himself. 

When Mr. Burke brought forward 
his accusation against Mr. Hastings, 
he solicited me to support him. In the 
course of our discussion, he told me, 
that if I declined supporting him, I 
must relinquish the friendship of the 
Duke of Portland ; and my connection 
with Mr. Burke, as well as with the 


‘Duke 
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Duke of Portland, was from that hour 
terminated. 

I had livel in habits of acquaintance 
with Mr. Edmund Burke. I had no 
prejudices against him; for he had not 
at that time involved my country in 
the crusade against French principles. 
Before he brought forward the charges 
against Mr. Hastings, he ccnversed 
with me very fully on the subject. I 
put this question to him: “Can you 
prove that Mr. Hastings ever derived 
any advantage to himself from that 
misconduct which you impute to him ?”’ 
He acknowledged, * that he could not;”’ 
but added, “ that his whole govern- 
ment of India had been one continued 
violation of the great principles of 
justice.’ Before the charges were laid 
on the table, I had a second conversa- 
tion with Mr. Burke on the subject. 
When he found that I persevered in m 
opinion, he told me, “that in that 
case I must relinquish the friendshi 
of the Duke of Portland.” I voptted, 
that that would give me pain, but that 
I would rather relinquish the Duke of 
Portland’s friendship than support an 
impeachment which I did not approve.” 
We parted, and our intercourse was 
terminated. 

But the great injury, which Mr. 
Burke did to his country, was by 
preaching the crusade against French 
principles. He was emphatically the 
Peter the Hermit, who preached up 
this holy war. I consider this as the 
great measure of his life, and if I have 
ever spoken of him with harshness, 
my language has been the result of m 
feelings on this subject. The French 
Revolution, at its very commencement, 
excited great alarm in the minds of 
princes and nobles, especially of Ger- 
man Princes. It is well known that 
George IT1. did not conceal his opinion 
on this head. Mr. Burkeexpressed his 
disapprobation of the French Revolu- 
tion at an early period; his language 
gradually became more violent: he 
professed to wish to excite all parties*; 
not only all parties, but every religious 
sect inthe British Empire was called 
on to exert itself. He did not confine 
himself to the limits of Great Britain 
and Ireland: he endeavoured to rouse 
every part of the Continent. His son 
was sent to a meeting of princes and 
ministers at Coblentz. The Emperor 
Leopold and the King of Prussia were 
excited by Mr. Burke’s publications. 
In a word, he left no means unemploy- 


Nicholls’s . Reflections 


ed to inflame the wh 
the adoption of his pier A. Europe ty 
Mr. Burke seems to have had 
difficulty in England. He had at lava 
prevailed on the party of the we 
families to declare for war.” Si 7 
Pitt hesitated. He yielded at last cx 
reluctance. But though he eo; wit 
that war sl Consented 
r Should be undertaken, he does 
not appear ever to have adopted My 
Burke’s opinion as to the motive for 
the war. Mr. Burke's opinion aa 
that war should be undertaken fo ms 
establish France exactly in that dete 
in which it had existed before the a 
mencement of the Revolution: 
according to the technical language o 
that day, to re-establish the ancien rp. 
gime. Mr. Pitt viewed it as a politica 
war ; the object with him wasadiminy. 
tion of the power of France. The tyy 
objects were inconsistent with cac 
other. The crusade has lasted nearly 
thirty years. Europe has already suf. 
fered much; and I fear her sufferings 
are not at an end. 
DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Tlie Duke of Grafton, who had been 
made First Lord of the Treasury, was 
certainly a man of very feeble mind; 
he had about him at that time a secre- 
tary of the name of Thomas Bradshaw; 
and a mistress, formerly known by the 
name of Nancy Parsons, at that time 
bearing the name of Mrs. Horton, 
afterwards Lady Maynard. _Thoe 
who wished to destroy the Earl of 
Chatham’s Administration saw, that 
they should very much advance thei 
designs if they could separate the Duke 
of Grafton from the Earl of Chatham: 
they had gained over the Duke's yor 
tary, Mr. Bradshaw; but the 
not corrupt his mistress. She t 
sense to see that the Duke's yan 
required him to remain firm 1S 
connexion with the Earl of © 
She had the sense to see this,anto¥ 
had the integrity to tell him ae ‘ 
influence for some time re ihe 
Duke of Grafton from epee 
Earl of Chatham. When this was of 
those who wished the desiree’ di: 
that Administration changed of 
rection of their batteries; 


a 





° say 
* The late Sir Philip Francis used to S*! f 


i ba 
that if the friends of peace a aa ier 
at this time subscribed £30, ts ther 
Burke’s pecuniary embarrass™ enc) 


would have been no war against the © 
Revolution. — EDITOR. using 
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g their efforts to separate the Duke 


sin 
Grafton from the Earl of Chatham, 


they employed them to separate him 


from his mistress. — In this they suc- 
ceeded, and married him to Miss 
Wrottesley, the niece of the Duchess of 
Redford. ‘To separate him from the 
Ear! of Chatham was then an eas 
task. Thus fell the Earl of Chatham’s 
aiministration; and, I believe, the 
Earl was never after in any public 
office. 
ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. 

The Royal Family Marriage Act of 
1772, was the measure of importance 
next brought forward. 1 think it is 
the wickedest Act in the Statute Book. 
It was brought forward to gratify the 
late Queen’s pride, to protect her from 
the mortification of having the Countess 
Dowager of Waldegrave and Mrs, 
Horton raised to the rank of her sis- 
ters-in-law. The reason assigned for 
bringing forward this act, was to pre- 
vent the King’s children from contract- 
ing improper marriages; but this was 
only a pretence. The King’s eldest 
son, who has now succeeded to the 
Throne, was at that time only nine 
years and a half old; and as far as re- 
— the honour of the King’s chil- 
ren, or the succession of a person 
from an humble walk in life, the Act 
was wholly inadequate: it was the 
late Queen’s German pride which was 
to be protected. I remember an inti- 
mate friend of mine, then high in 
office, using to me this language, a 
very short time after the Act bait born 
passed : “ And nowall our trouble and 
all our danger appear to have been un- 
necessary, for the Duke of Gloucester 
and the Duke of Cumberland have been 
with the King, and told him, that 
they were married before the Act was 
passed.” The Bill was carried-through 
the two Houses with great difficulty. 
Inthe House of Commons it was car- 
tied only by a majority of forty; and 
in the House of Lords nineteen Peers 
entered a protest, declaring that the 
Bill, if passed into a law, would be 
void. I think, they were right in this 
opinion. Sir Edward Coke, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, and Sir John Holt, have 
all laid down this doctrine in the most 
explicit terms, that an Act of Parlia- 
ment repugnant to the law of God, is 
void, Suppose an Act of Parliament 
Were passed, declaring that those who 
_ been made the objects of this 
— Family Marriage Act, viz. the 
“escendants of George II, should be 
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dispunishable for murder, would such 
an Act be void, or valid? I think neo 
man can hesitate to say, that such an 
Act would be void; because it would 
permit men to do that with impunity 
which God bath forbidden them to do. 
The law of God has not commanded 
marriage, but it has pointed it out as 
the means by which man may continue 
his race, and live in his posterity. 
What right could Parliament have to 
say, * The children of the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Cumberland shall die 
without issue ?”’ I hesitate to speak 
of the mischiefs which have been al- 
ready produced by this Act. I fear 
still more to point out the greater mis- 
chiefs which may hereafter flow from 
it. What tyranny has not been prac- 
tised over his present Majesty? what 
cruelty has not been exercised towards 
the Duke of Sussex and his children ? 
It was well said by some persons, while 
this Bill was depending in Parliament, 
that the title of the Bill should be, 
“ An Act toencourage Fornication and 
Adultery in the Descendants of George 
11.” But the subject is too painful: I 
will say no more on it. 
THE AMERICAN WAR, 

The zealous supporters of the Ameri- 
can war have thrown blame on the War 
Minister, and the Generals who con- 
ducted it. In this I think they have acted 
unjustly. I believe that Lord George 
Germaine was as able a War Minister 
as could have heen found; and the 
Generals employed were men of the 
first reputation. It always appeared 
to me that the design of compelling 
the Americans to submit to be taxed 
by aBritish Parliament, was a wild and 
absurd project. The loose texture (if 
I may he allowed the expression) of 
American population, rendered the 


conquest of the country impracticable, 


Wherever our army appeared the peo- 
ple submitted ; but whenever our army 
moved forward, the — who had 
submitted 1esumed their arms. We 
never attempted more than the conquest 
of the eastern side of America; had 
we succeeded in that, the war would 
still have been continued by the in 
habitants of the Back Settlements ; 
and if the Americans had ultimately 
been subdued, what must have been 
the size of that army which must have 
been maintained there for the purpose 
of enforcing submission, and collect- 
ing revenue? I believe no man now 
will maintain either the justice or the 
policy of the American contest: we 
are 
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are cometo this opinion, although only 
the short space of thirty-six years has 
elapsed since the contest was relinquish- 
ed. A century hence, men will won- 
derhow the people of England could 
have been deluded to engage in it. 

After the defeat and capture of Ge- 
neral Burgoyne at Saratoga, a friend of 
Lord North’s said to him, “ My Lord, 
you must deceive yourself no longer; 
you must now see that the whole popu- 
lation of America is hostile to your de- 
signs.”? Lord North replied. “I see 
that as clearly as you do; and the King 
shall either consent to allow me to as- 
sure the House of Commons, that some 
means shall be found to put an end to 
the war, or I will not continue to be 
his Minister.*’ J had this anecdote from 
the fiiend with whom this conversa- 
tion passed. Lord North was no in- 
considerable Statesman: he seems ne- 
ver to have been particularly attentive 
to the promotion of his own personal 
interests, and I have no doubt that he 
would have preferred to have pursued 
those measures which he thonght most 
beneficial to his country; but the place 
of Prime Minister was pleasant to him, 
and he persevered in the war for four 
years longer. 

ADMINISTRATION OF 1782. 

At an early period after the com- 
mencement of the American war, while 
the Rockingham party formed the 
great mass of opposition to that war, 
Mr. Edmund Burke was the leader of 
that party in the House of Commons; 
and if victory had attended their 
efforts, it was their intention to have 
made him the Minister: but during 
the latter years of that Parliament, 
which was dissolved in 1780, Mr. Burke 
was become unpopular with the party. 
His unpopularity was to so great a de- 
gree, that it was a matter of considera- 
tion whether he should not retire from 
Parliament. It was ultimately re- 
solved that he should not retire, but 
that Mr. Charles Fox should take 
the command of the Rockingham party 
in the House of Commons, a be 
brought in Member for Westminster 
by their influence. The change was 
judicious ; and, although the exertions 
of Mr. Fox, during the session of 
1780-81, did not appear to have much 
effect, yet, in the session 1781-82, he 
completed the overthrow of Lord North, 
and prevailed on the House of Commons 
to express their wish that the contest 
with America should be relinquished. 

This session was the glorious cam- 
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paign of Charles Fox: hi 
sillie: his troops followed ~ 
confidence, he felt that he was Ne 
ground on every debate; en 
“« His spirit lent a fire, 
E’en to the meanest peasant in the campy » 


I still retain the remembrance of the 
pleasure which I experienced from the 
events of that session; and whaterer 
mistakes Charles Fox might afterwanjs 
make (and he certainly made some) 
the service he did his country that se. 
sion can never be forgotten. His ey. 
ertions terminated the contest ; had jt 
been continued much longer the coup. 
try must have sunk. Lord North hai 
always said that he would abandon the 
contest whenever the House of Com. 
mons declared such abandonment to 
be their wish. As soon as he found 
himself in a minority, he signified to 
the King that he would resign. Itis 
well known that the King was vey 
eager for the continuance of the wa, 
It was reported that the King offered 
Lord North to dissolve the Parliament; 
and that Lord North replied, “ That 
measure will do your Majesty no ser- 
vice.” I was told by one of Lor 
North’s most intimate friends (but! 
do not vouch for the truth of it), that, 
after the King had in vain urged Lord 
North to remain Minister, his anger 
got the better of his prudence, and he 
said to Lord North, “ a 
then answer to the country for ba 

one on so long.”” When Lor No 
had signified to the House of Commas 
that he was no longer Minister, a ¢e* 
sation of hostilities necessarily t 
place. The King sent Lord — 
the Chancellor, tothe Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, to request his assistance = 
forming an Administration. 
Rockingham replied, “that, he Se 
very willing to serve his Majesty; Hel 
requested the honour of being ee . 
to a private audience before any mle 
ministration should hearranged. shel 
King then sent for the Earl so “4 
burne, arranged the Admin! i 
with him, and then sent the cot 
Shelburne to the Marquis of Roc : 
ham, to inform him of the eae 
the gentlemen who were to offices 
Cabinet, and of ao Agges 
which they were to Hi. | ' 

No Revs fet at that time ee 
fidential with the Marquis of —t mi 
ham than Admiral Keppel, 
me that Lord Rockingham hi 
very averse to accept the 0 


fi 
him; that the Noble Lord thon 











that the King had manifested such per- 
nal dislike to him, by refusing him 
an audience, and arranging the Admi- 
jistration with Lord Shelburue, that 
in his own opinion he was not a fit 
person to be in the King’s service.— 
Edmund Burke and Charles Fox were 
hoth very solicitous that the Marquis 
should accept office, I understood that 
Lord Rockingham was ultimately pre- 
railed on, by the opinion and influence 
of the Duke of Richmond. That No- 
ble Duke pledged himself for the ho- 
nourable conduct of the Earl of Shel- 
burnee When Lord Rockingham had 
signified his acceptance of the place of 
First Lord of the Treasury, the King 
appointed so distant a time for receiv- 
ing him, that three entire days elapsed 
before his Majesty saw his new Minis- 
ter. By this treatment, his Majesty 
happily expressed the sentiments he 
entertained for him. The Cabinet was 
composed of eleven: five Rocking- 


| hams, five Shelburnes, the King retain- 


ing one, viz. Lord Thurlow. 

After this motley Cabinet had ex- 
isted about three months, an epidemic 
disease broke out in London; they 
gave it the name of the influenza. The 
Marquis of Rockingham was seized 
with it. His bodily frame had for 
many years been weak. From _ the 
formation of his Cabinet he had been 
constantly agitated, partly by the con- 
duct of Lord Shelburne, more perhaps 
by the violence and arrogance of Mr. 
Burke; and was possibly vexed with 
himself for having suffered others to 
prevail on him to accept the office 
against his own better judgment. He 
sunk under the disease. I will not sa 
that the Marquis of Rockingham h 
4 strong mind, but he loved his coun- 
try,and all his actions promoted its 
Interests, I never received any per- 
sonal favours from Lord Rockingham ; 
but approbation of his conduct has uni- 
formly influenced my political life. 

Within three hours after the Marquis 
of Rockingham’s death was known, a 
friend of mine called on Charles Fox. 

he question which naturally occurred 
Was, “ Who is to succeed Lord Rock- 
ingham as First Lord of the Treasu- 
ty?’ Mr. Fox replied, “ I think it must 
be the Earl of iewens he is first 
vars, and Ido not see how we can resist 
his claim.” But Mr. Burke had after- 
Wards sufficient influence with Mr. 
Fox, and the other Iaders of the 

ingham party, to prevail on them 
‘0 resist the appointment of the Ear! of 
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Shelburne. He insisted that the Duke 
of Portland should be sent for from 
Ireland, where he wasat that time Lord 
Lieutenant, and appointed First Lord 
ofthe Treasury. This roposal was 
offensive, even to some of the Rocking- 
ham party, particularly to the Duke of 
Richmond ; who said, that as the Duke 
of Portland was provided for in Ireland, 
he himself had a better right to be con- 
sidered as the head of the Rockingham 
party. But this was not acceptable to 
Mr. Burke; forthe Duke of Richmond 
was not sufficiently under his guid- 
ance. Ata meeting held soon after at 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s, Mr. Burke used 
such coarse language respecting the 
Earl of Shelburne, that intercourse, 
even in appearance friendly, could no 
longer exist between the parties. The 
Earl of Shelburne was made First Lord 
of the Treasury, and the Rockinghams 
resigned their employments, The 
Earl of Shelburne then opened a nego- 
tiation for peace, and at the close of 
that year, or the beginning of the next, 
the peace was signed. This peace was 
certainly made against the wishes of 
the King; who, though he probably 
had no desire to remove the Earl of 
Shelburne, determined to make that 
Noble Earl feel his displeasure. The 
household troops were therefore ordered 
to express in Parliament their disap- 
probation of the peace. 

THE KING AND LORD NORTH. 

Let me here mention a little anec- 
dote, which I think does honour to Lord 
North; because it shows that he was 
sensible to kindness. In the spring 
1782, when Lord North resigned, the 
King’s resentment against him was so 
strong, that he meant to withhold the 
pension, usually granted to a prime 
Minister, on his retirement from office. 
The Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, repre- 
sented to the King, that Lord North 
was not opulent; that his father was 
still living; and that his sons had 
spenta great dealofmoney. The Kin 
answered, ‘ Lord North is no frien 
of mine.”’—*“ That may be, Sir,’’ re- 
plied Lord Thurlow, * but the world 
thinks otherwise ; and your Majesty’s 
character requires, that Lord North 
should have the usual pension.”” The 
pension was granted. oot seal 

On the Coalition coming into office 
in 1783, Lord North accepted the em- 
ployment of Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Charles Fox 
had determined that Lord Thurlow 
should not retain the great seal, and 
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the King was obliged to submit. Lord 
North, as Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, received orders to 
_ write to Lord Thurlow, signifying his 
dismission from tbe post of Chancellor. 
He refused to obey these orders, and 
assigned this reason, * When I retired 
from office in 1782, Lord Thurlow was 
the man who prevented my retreat 
from being inconvenient to me; shall 
the first act of my return to office be to 

ive Lord Thurlow pain? 1 will not 
do it.’ Lord North’s refusal was 
sufficiently amusing to the King, who 
had aright to say, “ While I keep Se- 
cretaries I am not bound to write my 
own letters.’’ Lord North persevered ; 
and after a delay of several days, 
Charles Fox, though it was not in his 
department, was obliged to write the 
letter. 

THE KING’S FIRST ILLNESS, 

In theautumn 1788, King George ITI. 
was, for the first time, ailicted with 
that malady which became constant 
during the last ten years of his life. I 
shall speak on this subject with much 
reluctance, because I am aware that 
my opinions are not the same with 
those of the generality of my country- 
men. 1 love themagistracy of royalty, 
because I think it highly beneficial to 
the people: it protects them from the 
usurpation of oligarchs, a government 
of all others, the most oppressive. Oli- 

archy is also the government which 

nglishmen have the most reason to 
fear, for the proprietors and patrons of 
boroughs have already usurped a power 
which the law has forbid them to pos- 
sess ; if they are allowed to extend that 
power a little further, royalty, a house 
of lords, and a house of commons, may 
remain as splendid pageants, but the 
real efficient power will be in that 
usurping oligarchy, the patrons and 
proprietors of boroughs. I love royalty 
as a magistracy, not as a property. 
With these sentiments, I acknowledge 
that I thought that after the King’s 
first seizure he should neve: have been 
allowed to exercise the powers of roy- 
alty. Let mesuppose that a chief jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench were afflicted 
with the same disease, and for the same 
period; would any man think that he 
ought to be replaced in the exercise of 
his office? Yet surely the judicious 
exercise of the magistracy of royalty is 
of more importance to the country 
than the judicious exercise of the pow- 
ers of a chief justice. But these senti- 
ments are nv longer fashionable; Ger- 
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man principles have no | 
consider royalty as hoary US to 
HOUSE OF ComMoys, 
In feudal governments, the burdens 
imposed on the military vassals y 
so heavy, that there was little rath ie 
further taxation. My knowl el or 
feudal governments is chiefly ra : 
from the Englishlaw. In England | 
believe, few taxes were imposed op 
those who held by military service, be. 
fore the reign of Henry IT, That te 
narch made a great change in the fey. 
dal government, by Substituting, under 
the name of escuage, a money payment 
in lieu of military service, Perhaps 
this clrange was at first convenient ty 
the military tenant; but the demand 
of this escuage was so frequently re. 
newed, that the payment in time be. 
came oppressive, and the vassals of the 
Crown compelled the King to consent 
that the sum to be paid under the name 
of escuage, should be fixed by Parla. 
ment. Sir Edward Coke says, that 
those who held by knight’s service were 
exempt from tallium, or tallie; but 
those who held by other services seem 
to have been always liable to money 
payments, under the name of tallages 
It was gradually established, that all 
money payments demanded from the 
people should be fixed by parliament. 
The clergy were exempt from this 
rule: they voted their taxes in convo 
cation. Perhaps the claim of the House 
of Commons, that all taxes should or 
ginate with them, arose from this eir- 
cumstance, that the principal oe of 
money were tallages, from which the 
military tenants were exempt. It ws 
therefore reasonable that the Commous 
should fix what they were able to PP 
and the military tenants retain only the 
right of dissenting. 

“As Edward I, a the first of our m°- 
narchs who preserved our re00 
conjectures in respect to taxation, 
the conquest until the reign of i 
I. must be very hazardous. The !# 
liaments, under our earl sae 
Kings, consisted, most probably, dike 
of bishops, mitred abbots, priors, fie of 
great military vassals. In the ~da 
Henry III. a considerable change of 


to have been made in the nature 


ies of the commer 
Bodies 0 King’s 
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assembly 
Earl of Leicester or the 
troduced this practice. 


bodies of the commonalty sh 
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hably adopted from the right which 
had been allowed to the mitred abbots 
and priors: these men sat in Parl iament 
as representatives of aggregate ‘bodies 
of ecclesiastics: ifthe representative of 
an aggregate body of ecclesiastics might 
with propriety sit in Parliament, there 
was no reason why the representative 
ofan aggregate body of the common- 
alty might not sit there. But whoever 
frst introduced the practice, kings soon 
saw the advantage they could derive 
from it; they saw that these represen- 
tatives of bodies of the commonalty 
would support them against their pow- 
erful vassals, and they selected for the 
exercise of this right those boroughs 
which were most dependent on them- 
selves. It is on this ground that I ac- 
count for so many members of the 
House of Commons being sent by 
Cornish boroughs. During the reign 
of Henry IIIf. his brother Richard, 
King of the Romans, was Earl of Corn- 
wall: on the death of Richard, his 
only son Edmund became Earl of Corn- 
wall, and he dying without issue in the 
8th of Edward I., that earldom 
escheated to the Crown. The earldom 
of Cornwall has therefore belonged to 
the Royal Family from the earliest pe- 
riod at which representatives from bo- 
dies of the commonalty have been sent 
to Parliament. My opinion on this sub- 
ject is confirmed, from observing how 
many other towns, out of the county, 
but within the earldom of Cornwall, or, 
as it is now called, the duchy, have 
been summoned to send representa- 
tives to Parliament. I will enumerate 
them: Plymouth, Plympton, Dart- 
mouth, Totness, Oakhampton, Bereal- 
ston, Tavistock, Ashburton ; to -which 
may be added Newton Bushel, which 
formerly sent members: all these bo- 
roughs, though out of the county, were 
within the domains of the Earls of 
Cornwall, 

I know it has been said, that these 
towns in Cornwall and Devon might 
formerly have been places of great 
trade: but whoever is acquainted with 
the county of Cornwall must see that 
this supposition is ill-founded. Why 
did the borough of Tregony send mem- 

's to Parliament as early as the reign 
of Edward I. while the city of West- 
minster sent no members till the reign 
of Edward VI.2 The reason is obvi- 
ous: Tregony was a small town de- 
Pendent on the Earls of Cornwall; 
While the city of Westminster, until 
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| jepresentatives to Parliament was pro- 


the Reformation, was under the influ- 
ence of thegreat Abbot of Westminster. 
I think this opinion Strengthened by 
another fact mentioned in English his 
tory. The first occasion on which 
the representatives of the Commons 
appear to have been brought forward 
Was in support of the King’s power. 
Henry III. had confiscated the estates 
of the Bishop of Winchester by Act of 
Parliament. The Pope wrote ‘a letter 
to the King and Parliament, signifying 
that he would excommunicate them 
if they did not restore to the Bishop 
his property. The King and the Lords 
answered this letter with great humi- 
lity: they said that they were very 
willing to comply with His Holiness’s 
wishes, but that the representatives of 
the Commons refused to concur. If 
the histories of other European nations 
are examined, I believe the same cause 
will have been found every where to 
have operated to occasion representa- 
tives from bodies of the commonalty 
to be sent to the states of those coun- 
tries, viz. to support the King against 
the power of his great vassals. 

In the time of Charles I, Members 
were sent to the House of Commons 
from those counties, cities, and bo- 
roughs, which send them now. Chester 
and Durham, I believe, did not send 
Members till the reign of Charles II. 
The alteration, however, as to the 

laces which have a right to send Mem- 
me to Parliament, has,been very little. 
But the Minister had not then discover- 
ed the means of influencing Elections, 
I have attributed immoderate taxation 
to the manner in which Members are 
returned to the House of Commons. 
It is not the Members returned who are 


alone to be corrupted, but every man 


who contributes to the Election of the 
Memhers is to be influenced ; and the 
present system renders it necessary that 
the Crown should have great patron- 
age. Men call for retrenchment in 
the expenditure; but if retrenchment 
were carried to a beneficial extent, the 
Crown would be left under the power 
of an Oligarchy, May most oppressive 
ll Governments. 
" I have thus stated the misehief. 
What is the remedy? My answer Is, 
a House of Commons interested to keep 
down taxes. And to secure that the 
House of Commons should be interested 
to keep down taxes, the Members should 
not only be men of property themselves, 


but should be elected by: men who have 


t ty which may make 
that degree o — y y _ 
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them sclicitous to keep taxes moderate. 
Retrenchment must be preceded by 


Reform. 


While Members are returned to Par- 
liament by those cities and boroughs 
which now send them, is it practicable 
to secure that they shall be elected by 
men of property ?. I think itis. For 
instance, in the Burgage-tenement 
Boroughs, let every elector swear, not 
only that he is proprietor of the Bur- 
gage-tenement for which he claims to 
vote, and has been so for a twelve- 
month preceding the election, but let 
him also swear, that he has a landed 
estate of a moderate value, say £20 a 
year, in that county in which the bo- 
rough is situate; and if the Electors 
are found to be below acertain number, 
suppose 109, let a concurrent right of 
voting be given to every Freeholder 
within the County, who is owner of 
£100 a-year. Apply the same remedy 
of a landed qualification to other cities 
and boroughs, varying the circumstances 
according to the different Rights of 
Election. 

I think it would be also advisable 
that the qualifications of Electors for 
Counties should be raised from 40 shil- 
lings to £20 a-year. This would pre- 
clude the necessity of Electors being 
carried to the Poll at the expense of the 
Candidates. I knuw that the remedy 
which J suggest, is the reverse of what 
is recommended by the Advocates for 
Universal Suffrage; but the mischief 
against which I wish to protect the peo- 
ple, is immoderate taxation. 

I have heard it said, that Reform in 
the House of Commons would prevent 
those men who have abilities, but are 
without property, from being Members 
of that House, and that these men are 
very useful. I am of a different opi- 
nion. I think they are rather mis- 
chievous than useful. I wish the House 
of Commons not to continue to exercise 
that share in the Executive Government 
which it has lately acquired. The 
Minister always wishes the House of 
Commons to vote a previous approba- 
tion of that measure which he is about 
to adopt. By this means, he is pro- 
tected from subsequent crimination. 
But the Nation is deprived of oneof the 
most important advantages which it is 
entitled to expect from a House of Com- 
mons; viz. An Assembly watchful 
over the conduct of Ministers, and 
punishing them for acts injurious. to 


‘ their Country. 


1 have given my opinion thus fully 


on the subject of Reform : 
convinced, that either Refore ag “4 
lution must soon take Place, | a 
for Reform and deprecate Revolutin. 
MR. PITT, - 
Mr. Pitt was in 1789 Minister with 
uncommon power, for the Opposition 
was sunk to nothing; and he see 
to possess the confidence of the King 


One would be led to think from his ° 


conduct, that he never felt how much 
the transactions in France required his 
vigilant attention. In 1790 he had ay 
unnecessary dispute with Spain abou 
a smuggling transaction at Nootk, 
Sound. In 1791, he seemed to wish 
for a dispute with Russia about the 
fortress of Oczakow, though it is in. 
possible to believe that he could have 
entertained at that time the idea of a 
serious quarrel with Russia. In 179) 
the treaty of Pilnitz was negociated ; 
in this treaty, the invasion of France 
was decided on. I believe Mr. Pitt took 
no part in this treaty; but the King, 
as Elector of Hanover, approved of it, 
Mr. Pitt acted with great wisdom ia 
determining to take no share in hostile 
operations against France. A little 
reflection ought to have pointed out to 
every statesman, that if France were 
attacked by hostile armies, she would 
be under the necessity of becoming her- 
self an armed nation. 
It is much to be regretted that in 
1792, Mr. Pitt refused the application 
of the French government to preveat 
by his influence. the intended hostili 
ties; I will give Mr. Pitt credit for his 
wish to avoid entering into a war 
account of the French Revolution; but 
he seemed to me never to have view 
the French Revolution with the ey 
of a Statesman. He never app 
to feel the effect which the agitations 
in France must have on the other _ 
of Europe. He seemed wholly -—" 
of the causes of that revolution. ™ 
Pitt was a great Parliamentary debater: 
perhaps he deserves the title of @ F 
ser in ti llity ; a0 
financier in times of tranquillity; , 
from that period when he payer . 
nister in 1783, the prosperity of boll 
land had revived, but he was vo 
unacquainted with the internal § an 
other nations. In one word, he 
good pilot in calm weather, 
equal to conduct the vessel 0 
in a stormy season. But grea 
cannot consider Mr. Pitt as @ F 
ink that his © 
Statesman, yet I thin frst 
duct of public affairs for the. fro 
years of his Administration, ¥™ " 
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the end of December 1783, to the end 
of the year 1792, was highly beneficial 
‘hiscountry. I think he made se- 
veral mistakes; those mistakes arose 
from his not being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the interests and views 
of foreign nations. He becamea Mi- 
nister at too early a period of his life, 
for he was made Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1782, when he was little 
more than twenty-three years of age; 
and he was made First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Prime Minister on the 
oth of December, 1783, when he was 
only of the age of twenty-four and a 
half. Before Mr. Pitt ha:l attained the 
age of twenty-five, he was as powerful 
a debater in Parliament as he ever was 
in the whole course of his life. We 
have many instances of men who have 
become able public speakers at an early 
period; but I believe that there is no 
instance of any man who became a 
great Statesman at the same early 
period. Mr. Fox obtained the summit 
of that eloquence which he ever attain- 
ed to, at as early an age as Mr. Pitt; 
Charles Townshend, and Lord Boling- 
broke, were also instances of the prac- 
ticability of attaining Parliamentary 
eloquence in early life. Perhaps there 
is no art in which men are so rapidl 
improved by practice as in the knac 
of Parliamentary debate. Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox had both of them great ad- 
vantages; for at his outset each was 
supported by a powerful party. This 
circumstance relieved them from appre- 
hensions, and confidence is a necessary 
ingredient in a Parliamentary speaker. 
But though a man may become a Par- 
liamentary speaker in early life, he 
cannot become a consummate States- 
man at a time of life equally early. He 
must have read much; he must have 
conversed and reflected deeply, before 
he can be qualified to direct the affairs 
ofa great nation. Mr. Pitt had never 
travelled. I believe he was imperfectly 
acquainted with the French language. 
Before I finish these reflections, I shall 
Probably show, in some striking in- 
stances, how ignorant he was of the 
Situation of France. But for the pre- 
Sent I will only view him in the first 
nine years of his administration, and 
ere I am ready to give him the full 
tribute of applause. 

In November 1783, he came forward 
to defend the King against the efforts 
of a confederacy ; he was successful ; 

ad he failed, the power of the Crown 


would most probably have been placed 
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under the control of that confederacy, 
which was denominated the Coalition. 
An oligarchy would have been esta- 
blished ; and of all the forms of govern- 
ment, oligarchy is most oppressive to 


the people. Had Mr. Fox’s Bill been 
carried, the patronage of India would 
have been placed in the hands of the 
Coalition; and while they possessed 
that a it would have been 
very difficult for the King to have re- 
moved them from the Administration. 
It would have been difficult to prevail 
on men to accept of office, while they 
knew that they were to contend with 
an opposition possessing this patronage. 
We know from English bleleey the 
dangerous consequences which have 
followed from an irremovable Parlia- 
ment; perhaps equal mischiefs might 
have followed from an_irremovable 
Administration. I give Mr. Pitt full 
credit for his wise and able conduct on 
this occasion. 

In 1785, he brought forward his Irish 
hep amc They seemed to me to 
be drawn with two much minute de- 
tail. I never could form an opinion as 
to what the result would have been if 
they had been adopted. At the close 
of the discussion, Mr. Pitt aMowed such 
clauses to be introduced as insured the 
rejection of his Propositions by the 
Irish Parliament ; it was generally be- 
lieved that he adopted this conduct in 
compliance with the apprehensions of 
great cotton manufacturers in Lanca- 
shire and Scotland. 

In the following session he established 
the Sinking Fund; a measure highly 
beneficial while accompanied with the 

acific system. About the same time 
he negociated the commercial treaty 
with France. In reflecting on this 
treaty, Ican only regret that it was 
not negociated with more boldness, and 
extended to more objects. But Mr. 
Pitt was most probably controlled by 
the fears of commercial men. On the 
King’s illness in 1788, I think Mr. Pitt 
acted judiciously in resisting the lan- 
guage of Lord Foughborough and Mr. 
Fox. But I cannot say that I saw with 
pleasure his attempt to limit the powers 
of royalty while exercised by the Prince 
Regent. The King’s recovery made 
this Bill unnecessary ; but the opinions 
then thrown out have, perhaps, been 
subsequently injurious. 

WAR AGAINST LIBERTY. 

In the close of the year 1792, Mr. 
Burke prevailed on the great Wh 
families, to declare for war wit 

France ; 
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France; it was well known that this 
declaration would be highly acceptable 
to the King. Perhaps every King in 
Europehad been alarmed by the French 
Revolution. Most certainly all Ger- 
man Princes had felt this alarm in a 
very high degree; and a jealous appre- 
hension of encroachment on his power, 
had always been a marked feature in 
the King’s character. The great Whig 
families were received by the Kin 
with joy. Mr. Burke was reward 
with two pensions, estimated to be 
worth £40,000; whether he received 
any further gratification from M. de 
Calonne, I cannot say. The language 
by which Mr. Burke prevailed on the 
great Whig families to declare for war, 
was, I apprehend, the following: He 
stated to them, that the French Revo- 
lution was an insurrection of the many 
against the few; of the people against 
the constituted authorities; of the com- 
monalty against the nobility; that if 
the principles on which the French Re- 
volution was founded were not crushed, 
they would spread through Europe; 
that if noblesse were not re-established 
in France, nobility would be abolished 
in England: that every motive of self- 
preservation required them to come 
forward and exert themselves to stop 
this Revolution ; that the sentiment of 
enthusiasm which at that time seemed 
to actuate the whole French nation, 
would probably soon subside if re- 
strained within the limits of France; 
but that, if not restrained, it would 
spread over other nations; that the 
agitations in France might be consi- 
dered as a hurricane; that if they 
could outlive that hurricane, they 
would be in a state of safety. 

I believe these arguments were used 
very openly by Mr. Burke. I believe 
there were other arguments which were 
used more secretly to the leaders of the 
Whig party. He reminded these Noble- 
men, that their political importance 
depended on the power which they pos- 
sessed in nominating members of the 
House of Commons; that this power 
was by many considered as a usurpa- 
tion; that the attempt of the British 
House of Commons to extend the right 
of taxation over our Colonies in Ame- 
rica, had led people to examine the 
manner in which members of the 
House of Commons obtained seats in 
that House; that in consequence of 
this examination, it was found that 
there were many members who possess- 
ed their seats by the nomination of 


S» Proprietors and patrons of boroughs ; 
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and that it was in con | 
circumstance, and of the tn Ay & 
which a Minister could Purchase thp 
support of these members from the re. 
spective patrons and proprietors, that 
the American war had been go obsti. 
nately persevered in, against the jp. 
terest of the country ; that this opinion 
had led to a wish for a reform in the 
House of Commons; that this sent, 
ment had not only prevailed with great 
numbers of the people, but that it had 
been publicly —— and recom. 
mended by individuals of the fry 
consequence. He desired them to rp. 
flect, whether, if French principles 
were allowed to prevail in Englan 
reform of Parliament must not be the 
necessary consequence? and whether 
the extinguishment of the power of 
their party would not be the immediate 
result of such a reform ? 

The leaders of the Whig party were 
at that that time the Duke of Portland, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, and Earl Spencer, 
I believe that the Duke of Portland was 
tired of having been so long in opposi- 
tion ; and that he was desirous of rea 
ing those advantages which he could 
obtain by promoting the King’s wishes. 
I believe that Fitzwilliam and Earl 
Spencer were wholly free from any 
desire to obtain office or emoluments; 
but both of them had been educated 
from early life in anger = ova 
of the Whig party, that they w 
acquire aaa by a confederacy of great 
families. F the 

Unfortunately the leaders of t 
great families could not be brought . 
see the fallacy of Mr. Burke’s — 
they were misled by the similitu “ 
names; and they declared themse os 
advocates for embarking the country © 
war. Mr. Pitt acceded tothe " ot 
he was ignorant not only of t $ x 
of the French Revolution, but bor 
strength of France; he was 8 ¢ that 
acquainted with the resources Vd 7 
country, and with the energies : ae 
she was capable when her whole pet 
was put in motion, that he ad et 
suaded himself that France ne Ate 
carry on the war for six mo F ‘ St, 
held this language to M. Bigo for Fo- 
Croix, who had been Min ath of 
reign Affairs in France, on t 
August 1792, M. de se 
emigrated to England betw F that yea" 
of August and the end 0 fare at 
When the resolution to ae taked, 

pout to be @ 
against France was @ ae 
Mr. Pitt discoursed on the s 


h 
ject W 
to M. 
this gentleman ; he pointed walt 











de St. Croix, that it would be impossi- 
ble for France to continue the war 
for more than six months, as she had 
no finances. M. deSt. Croix replied to 


; him, “ Sir, if you knew the resources 


of France as well as 1 know them, you 
would know that she is capable of car- 
rving on war for a great length of 
time.’ When Mr. Pitt pressed him on 
the circumstance of her finances, M. 
de St. Croix answered, * Sir, France 
is more powerful because she has not 
what you call finances ; those who are 
in possession of the government will 
ut all property in requisition.” I 
had the account of this conversation 
from M. de St. Croix himself, and he 
alded, that from that hour Mr. Pitt’s 
door was always shut against him. 
There is another circumstance, which 
so strongly marks Mr. Pitt's want of 
sagacity as a Statesman, that I cannot 
help taking notice of it. Influenced by 
the opinion of Mr. Burke, the great 
Whig families had declared for war ; 
but the opinion of Mr. Burke was clear 
and explicit ; it was, that war should 
be undertaken for the purpose of re- 
establishing the ancien regime in France. 
[use this expres. ‘on, ancien regime, 
because it was employed by the French 
royalists asa term of art, viz. that every 
thing should be replaced exactly as it 
had existed before the assembly of the 
Etats Généraux ; to undertake a war 
for this object might be injudicious ; 
but the proposal was intelligible and 
definite, Mr. Pitt acceded to it; but 
engrafted his own plan on Mr. Burke's, 
viz.“Indemnity for the past and security 
for the future.” This language could 
not be misunderstood ; every one saw 
that the meaning of it was, that France 
should be dismembered; that she 
should be deprived of certain provinces, 
and by that means be rendered less for- 
midable to the rest of Europe. Mr. 
Pitt did not pérceive that Mr. Burke’s 
plan and his own could not be both 
effected by the same measures. Mr. 
Burke wished to re-establish France in 
all her former strength; and Mr. Pitt 
Wished to re-establish the Bourbons in 
France, mutilated and dismembered. 
The very first event of the war showed 
the two plans to be irreconcileable. 
In 1793, Valenciennes was taken. 
he arms of France were removed, and 
the Austrian eagle erected in their 
stead. Within forty-eight hours there 
Was written under this eagle, “ Ton 
aigle sera un dindon.” A friend of 
mine remonstrated with the late Duke 
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of Brunswick, that he might, that 
same campaign, have taken Landau ; 
his answer was, “ Ought I, as the Kin 
of Prussia’s general, to have employe 
his army to take Landau for Austria?” 
In the close of the same year we took 
possession of Toulon and the French 
fleet ; we received this possession by a 
treaty, in which it was stipulated, that 
every thing should be preserved for the 
use of the French King. Mr. Burke’s 
lan required that this treaty should 
ave been faithfully observed ; but Mr. 
Pitt’s wish, that the power of France 
should be weakened, prevailed, and 
the terms of the treaty were violated. 
Let any man dispassionately review 
Mr. Pitt’s conduct on these points, viz. 
his want of knowledge of the causes of 
the French Revolution; his ignorance 
of the resources of France; and his en- 
gaging in a war for two objects incon- 
sistent with each other; and let him 
then say, whether he thinks Mr. Pitt 
was a great Statesman. I ought to 
mention that Mr. Fox refused to con- 
cur in opinion with Mr. Burke on this 
subject ; his good sense led him to see 
the folly of engaging in a war for the 
purpose of compelling the French na- 
tion to submit toa form of government 
which they abhorred ; and he had the 
integrity to resist every allurement, 
both of emolument and power. He 
remained the decided opponent of the 
measures which were then adopted. I 
believe that Mr. Pitt soon regretted his 
having engaged in the undertaking ; 
but he was committed, he could not go 
back. I think his friends must ac- 
knowledge that he showed no great 
talents as a War Minister. Prussia 
and Spain soon abandoned him. He 
relied on the armies of Austria; and 
to give activity to those armies, he 
supplied Austria with British money, 
with a boundless profusion. I can dis- 
cover no superior wisdom in the man- 
ner in which he raised this money, 
The sale of the land-tax, the income- 
tax. and that most calamitous measure 
the stoppage of the Bank, were rather 
the measures of a daring projector than 
ofa prudent financier. The sale of the 
land-tax was a plan adopted in imita- 
tion of the French government, for it 
was the putting property in requisition. 
The income-tax was a violation of 
faith ; for those who had redeemed their 
land-tax had a right to presume that a 
similar tax, under another name, was 
not to be immediately laid on their 


land: it was also a violation of the 
faith 
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faith pledged to the public creditors. 
The paper-money, consequent on the 
stoppage of the Bank, has produced 
calamities of which we do not yet see 
theend. Mr. Pitt floundered on, adopt- 
ing various but unsuccesful projects, 
until the commencement of the year 
1801, he then resigned. Various rea- 
sons were mentioned for his resigna- 
tion: the friends of Mr. Pitt gave out, 
that he had resigned because the King 
would not consent to that emancipation 
of the Catholics, which he had recom- 
mended ; but I do not believe that this 
was the real cause of the quarrel be- 
tween the King and Mr, Pitt: the same 
cause was assigned when the King dis- 
missed the Ministers distinguished by 
the name of the Talents. in 1807; and 
it is now well known, that the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics was not at that 
time the real ground for their dismis- 
sion. I have reason to believe, that 
the displeasure which the King, in 
1801, had conceived against Mr. Pitt, 
arose from other causes. The Austrian 
armies had been so repeatedly defeated 
by the French, that they were com- 
pletely disheartened ; their discourage- 
ment was so great, that they could no 
longer be brought to face French sol- 
diers in the field. Mr. Pitt probably 
stated this circumstance to the King, 
and pointed out to him, that if the war 
against France was to be carried on by 
continental armies, the King of Prus- 
sia was the only sovereign who could 
supply the means; and he proposed to 
the King, that, to induce the King of 
Prussia to afford this assistance, his 
Majesty should cede to him some part 
of his German dominions. The King 
was indignant at the proposal; it not 
only induced him to dismiss Mr. Pitt, 
but it occasioned a return of that un- 
fortunate malady with which his Ma- 
jesty had been visited in 1788. 

Mr. Pitt returned to office in 1804. 
He injudiciously prevailed on the Aus- 
trian Government to renew the war, 
for their troops were too much dispirit- 
ed by repeated defeats to be fit imme- 
diately to meet the victorious armies of 
France. This was in vain urged to the 
British Minister; he persisted; the 
Austrians failed in their efforts; and 
Mr. Pitt died, most probably the vic- 
tim of affliction. 

I decline saying any thing further of 
his administration. As I frequently 
expressed my disapprobation of his 
measures while I was in Parliament, I 
may perhaps be supposed to think of 
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him with ill will; butl am NOt cop. 


such an opinion Would he 
Except on two OCCASions 


tercoure 
On both those OCCasions 


Kindnes: 


scious that 
well founded. 
I never had any private ; 

with Mr. Pitt. On both those 
his offers were expressive of 
and in the House of Commons he more 
than once protected me when other 
wished to injure me. I believe he be. 
gan his political career with sentiment 
of strict integrity; but, as he himself 
once said, “ Constituted as the Houy 
of Commons then was, no Minister 
could act honestly ;” and the personal 
character of his Master increased the 
difficulty. I have already expressed 
ny opinion of his conduct in 17%, 
when he protected the King and the 
people from the meditated designs of 
oligarchy; and although the nation 
suffered in some instances from his be 
ing unacquainted with the state of 
other countries, yet that his adminis. 
tration, from December 1783, when 
he accepted office, to the close of the 
year 1792, when he consented to begin 
a war with France, was on the whole 
beneficial. 

FOX, PITT, AND BURKE. 

A question is often asked, which was 
the‘abler speaker in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox? Their 
situations were so different, that it 1s 
very difficult to answer this question. 
Mr. Pitt was supported by a well-dist- 
plined majority, and his eloquence was 
calculated to make his measures plav- 
sible. He was a very correct grall- 
marian; but there was one talent 0 
which he surpassed every speaker I ever 
heard. I mean the talent of building 
a speech, and of introducing the “e 
ments of his adversaries exactly m 
place where it best suited him to a0 
swer them. Mr. Fox never built a 
speech ; he relied on his ability to “on 
weak parts of his adversaries aT this 
and beat them to pieces. He di 
with extraordinary skill and nal 

The style of a public ape 
necessarily depend on_ the aud! 
which he addresses, on the end 
he wishes to obtain; perhaps, 
degree, on his own personal 5! 
Considered in this point of view, 
North was certainly a very 00d 
speaker. His pleasantry #0 tii, 
temper were well suited to tur ad 
the impetuous atiacks of 
saries 

To form a true opinion of Mr. _ 
merit as a speaker, he also His im 
viewed in the same manner. pot ance 
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rtance depended on his standing high 
inthe opinion of that party, which had 

laced him in the House ; for this rea- 
son, he always introduced such pas- 
ages as captivated admiration; and 
though his speeches were often injudi- 
cious, and rarely had the effect of 
bringing others to think and to act 
with him, except they were previously 
so disposed by being of the same party, 
vet he never made a speech in which 
there were not those brilliant passages 
which the Roman authors call Purpurei 
Panni. When he brought forward the 
impeachment against Mr. Ilastings, he 
laidon the table of the House of Com- 
mous twenty-two Charges. I was un- 
der the necessity of examining those 
charges with attention. I think they 
were a master-piece in that style of 
composition which Mr. Burke thought 
himself authorized to use. They were 
ahappy mixture of assertion, of evi- 
dence, of inference, and of invective, 
sodexterously blended, that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to unravel them ; but 
almirably suited to influence the opin- 
ions of those who read negligently. 

Demosthenes is considered as the 
ablest speaker of antiquity. He ad- 
dressed his speeches to an audience 
highly intelligent, and actuated by an 
opinion that the people of Athens were 
entitled to hold the first place among 
the Greek Republics. The same argu- 
ments, addressed to a British House of 
Commons, would have appeared ridi- 
culous and contemptible. 

MR. FOX. 

Perhaps few men have ever owed 
more to nature, and less to education ; 
for, from early life, he had never been 
accustomed to habits of restraint. He 
owed to nature great parts, and an af- 
fectionate heart. _Aliis se dedere eorum 
obsequi studiis, was prevalent with him, 
even toa weakness; but having never 
accustomed himself to habits of re- 
straint, he loved the deep stake, and 
the rash game. This ruined his for- 
tune in private life, and was equally 
injurious to him in his political career. 
He was three times the efficient Minis- 
ter of this country. During the first 
period that he was in this situation, 
viz, in 1782, he brought forward no 

t public measure; although, as the 
ouse of Commons had declared its 
wish to put an end to the American 

Var, a termination of that contest was 
” measure which he obviously ought 
© have brought forward, yet he does 
hot appear to 


ve taken any step with 
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that view. He was probably rendered 
inactive by the dissensions in the Ca- 
binet, by the contentions between the 
political _ parties, and the disunion 
among his own friends. In this year, 
he remained Minister only three 
months, 

After the death of Lord Rockin ham, 
he came to an open breach with the 
Earl of Shelburne and the Duke of 
Richmond ; and resigned his situation 
in the Cabinet, in compliance with the 
wishes of Mr. Burke. 

His coalition with Lord North, at the 
end of the year 1782, was a rash and 
ill-advised measure. I have heard Mr, 
Fox use this argument in his justifica- 
tion :—* Our Party is formed on tke 
principle of Confederacy; ought we 
not, then, to confederate with him who 
can give us the greatest strength? And 
who can give us greater strength than 
Lord North?” But Mr. Fox did not 
take into his calculation the importance 
of character. The Nation could not 
bear an Alliance between the Minister 
who had so injuriously carried on the 
War,fand the man by whose exertions 
that Minister had been compelled to 
relinquish the Contest. 

In 1783, he was Minister for nine 
months; during which time, he was 
wholly under the guidance of Mr. 
Burke. The India Bill was the great 
measure of his administration during 
this period. In 1786, he yielded to the 
wishes of Mr. Burke, and prevailed on 
the Opposition to support that gentle- 
man ip the Impeachment of Mr. Has- 
tings. His acquiescence in the wishes 
of Mr. Burke on this occasion, can be 
attributed only to the influence which 
Mr. Burke had over him, and to his 
indulgence to those with whom he 
acted: for he must have had the good 
sense to have seen the advantage which 
this measure gave to his rival Mr. Pitt. 
Mr. Burke’s importance depended on 
his not being disgraced by this Impeach- 
ment; Mr. Pitt could at any time in- 
flict that disgrace on him ; and as Mr. 
Burke’s influence over Mr. Fox guided 
the Opposition, that Party was, from 
the moment that Mr. Pitt acquiesced in 
the Impeachment, under the controul 
of Mr. Pitt. 

He died in September, 1806. He 
had received from Nature great parts. 
He had not acquired muc political 
knowledge. By patient reading and 
reflection, that political knowledge 


hich he possessed, was principally 
Sestved from the business 0 the — 
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of Commons. Perhaps it may be said 
of him, as of his progenitor, Charles 
the Second, “ that Indolence was his 
Sultana-Queen.”’—In contemplating his 
character, we can scarcely avoid recol- 
lecting that expression which the Ro- 
man historian applies to the Emperor 
Galba :—** Capaxr imperii nisi impe- 
rasset.”” 
PITTITES AND FOXITES. 

The present political parties in Eng- 
land affect to rally under two names; 
viz. Pittites and Fozites. Has either 
party any great Political object which 
it professes to wish to carry? The 
Pittites profess no other object than that 
of preventing changes; the Foxites 
profess no definite object. The people 
therefore,view the two parties under the 
more intelligible names of the Ins and 
the Outs. Admit for the moment that 
both Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox had great 
talents, and that both conferred much 
benefit on their country. It does not 
follow, that those who call themselves 
Pittites have the same talents, or have 
aright to claim, as heirs, the reward 
of his merits. The same answer may 
be given to the Fozites. The names 


are brought forward as noms de guerre, 


and to give splendour to the several 
parties. 

It is well known, that the leaders of 
the Foxite party are among those who 
are the most averse to Reform; that 
they rank among the usurpers of the 
nomination to seats in Parliament, and 
that by their coming into office all hope 
of Reform would be at an end. How 
then can they expect that the people 
should wish to see them in office? I 
may be told, perhaps, that Mr. Fox 
was himself a great advocate for a re- 
form of the House of Commons. Yes, 
this is true. But at the General Elec- 
tion in 1780, he accepted the situation 
of Commander-in-chief of the Political 
Forces of the Rockingham Party. 
From that hour, he ceased to be the 
sincere advocate of Reform. He could 
no longer sincerely endeavour to ob- 
tain Reform, without being disloyal to 
that party into whose service he had 
entered. It may be said that he voted 
for Reform subsequently to 178 I 
admit it; so did Mr. Pitt, who antece- 
dently to his being in office, had cer- 
tainly been sincerely desirous of a Re- 
form of Parliament. But after Mr. 
Pitt had aecepted office, he would, by 
bringing forward a Reform of Parlia- 
ment, have thwarted the views of the 
King, as much as Mr. Fox would, bya 
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similar measure, have thwari 
views of the Rockinghams; hot ther 
fore, were equally insincere. ; 
Reform is the only measure which 
can relieve the country, Retrench 
ment, not preceded by Reform is im. 
practicable. Profuse tate 


expenditure ; 
wanted, not merely to feed Mente, 


of Parliament, but to 

who have a share in Bred ha 
bers of Parliament. Deprive th 
Crown of the means of purchasing 
and your Government instantly be. 
comes an Oligarchy, composed. of 
Proprietors and Patrons of Boroughs, 
And it cannot be too often repeated, 
that of all forms of government, Oj. 
garchy is the most oppressive. Reform 
is necessary; and either Reform o 
Revolution will take place; Univers 
Suffrage would be Revolution. It js 
possible that a good Government might 
grow out of it; but the paroxysms by 
which we should arrive at the crisis, 
would be dreadful. 

There are among those who «all 
themselves Foxites, men who posses 
both wisdom and integrity. Let them 
declare that their efforts are directed to 
obtain an object in which their country 
is interested. Their country will rally 
round them, and Revolution may be 
averted. 

ASPECT OF THE WORLD. 

The American war established 4 
Representative Government, in what 
are now called the United States of 
America. The French Revolution has 
established a Representative Gover: 
ment in France. It is probable, that 
we shall soon see a Representative r0- 
vernment in Spain; and Reese 
tive Governments “ ¥° oy 

rovinces of Spanish America, 
eens be established, in imitation : 
their parent country. Cuba yy 
distinct consideration. _It will os 
be taken possession of by the on - 
States of America, or by Engi ~ 
become an Independant State: loo 
size and population enable it to assu 
this form. , — 

When the Spanish Empire, m ad 
and America, shall have assume” 
form which I have mentioned, eS ’ 


in 
suppose that Portugal will pg 


its present situation? Is 
wore reason to expect, that Portus 
and Brazil will not long peg | King 
the same Government * 4 lace th 
returns to Portugal, he ori 

Sovereignty of Brazil ; and rer b hi 
in Brazil, Portugal will ~ ‘ 
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Probably her new Go- 
vernment Will be Representative ; and 


ernment. 


we shall see a Portuguese Cortes re- 
called to power, as we have seen it in 


Spain.* 

Germany already feels the effects of 
the French Revolution. The desire of 
a Representative Government is every 
where prevalent. The diminution of 
the wealth and power of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy in Germany, must 
have great effect in producing changes 
in that country. Before the French 
Revolution, much sovereign power was 
possessed by the Catholic Clergy in 
Germany; I believe they are now every 
where deprived of sovereignty. Their 
dominions are assigned to neighbouring 
Princes. 

Even Italy will be affected by the 
French Revolution. The principles of 
liberty have been discussed, and are 
understood in that country. The fall 
of the Papal power, which cannot long 
be deferred, will necessarily occasion 
that country to assume a new form. 

The human mind trembles at the 
contemplation of these probable events: 
“Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must 

we pass? 
The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before 
us, 
But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon 
it.” 
The changes which I have alluded-to, 
will not only affect the Government of 
nations ; it will greatly affect their in- 
tereourse with each other. The Spa- 
nish Provinces on the Western side of 
South America, will open a trade with 
india and China ; they will be supplied 
from those countries with silk yoy 
fon manufactures, because they can be 
supplied from thence, at a cheape 
rate than they can from Europe. : 

Even the Black and Mulatto nations 
of Saint Domingo, ought not to be left 
out of our consideration. They will 
probably extend themselves over the 
whole of that island; perhaps even to 
Porto Rico. Perhaps the time is not 
far removed, when posterity may see 
the inhabitants of the four great An- 
lilles, one motley race ; in which, how- 
*ver, it is most likely that the Mulatto 
will gradually predominate. 

THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN INDIA. 

The India Company was established 
Solely with a view to trade: and as the 
‘oyage to India was long, and supposed 








. * This prophecy of wisdom and experi- 
dee, has been fulfilled. —EpITOR. 
MontuLy MAG. No. 349. 


to be attended with great danger, an 
exclusive privilege of trading beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope was granted to 
the Company. 

About 1756, the English Factory in 
Bengal was plundered by Sujah Dowlah, 
the Nabob of that province; and the 
Europeans found in it treated with 
great cruelty. The British troops which 
had placed Mohammed Ali on the 
Throne of Arcot, were transported to 
Bengal; Sujah Dowlah was defeated, 
and the Sovereignty of a large district 
seized by the India Company. Much 
wealth was acquired for the Civil and 
Military servants, as well as for the 
India Company, by this Conquest; and 
from that hour, the desire of extending 
the India Company’s acquisitions in 
India, has never been relinquished. 

It is said, that the India Company 
possesses Sovereignty over 80,000,000 
of people in India, and Revenue to the 
amount of £17,000,000 sterling a year. 
Ceylon, the Isle of France, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, have been obtained. 
as appendages necessary to the safety of 
their Indian Empire. <A question na- 
turally occurs, what benefit accrues to 
Great Britain from these Indian posses- 
sions? They furnish neither army, 
nor navy, nor revenue, to be employed 
in Europe for the service of Great Bri- 
tain: on the contrary, they require 
soldiers to be annually sent from Great 
Britain to India. Very commonly 
they require a navy, and sometimes 
even pecuniary assistance. 

But the great advantage accruing 
from these Indian possessions, if it be 
an advantage—is patronage. Much of 
this patronage is disposed of by the 
Ministers of the Crown ; some remains 
with the India Directors. When Ju- 


_-gurtha took his last view of Rome, he 


exclaimed: “ Vale venalis civitas, mor 
peritura si emptorem inveneris.”’ Isnot 
the same exclamation applicable almost 
with equal truth to those who elect 
the House of Commons? Is it not a 
fact that Members have sat in that 
House for seats purchased for them by 
an Indian Prince: 

Has it not been acknowledged pub- 
licly, that a Bengal writership was 
given by the Minister to one of his 
friends that he might sell it, and with 
the produce purchase a seat in the 
House of Commons? The French call 
us, une nation pirate et boutiquiére ; 
and has not Indian patronage peculi- 
arly contributed . give us that venal 
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money-loving character, which the 
French attribute to us? But the ma- 
terial consideration is, what cireum- 
stances will accompany our abandon- 
ment of these possessions? for aban- 
doned they must be, sooner or later. 
Every acquisition renders it more ne- 
cessary for us to extend our conquests ; 
we are now told by every man returned 
from India, “ you must have the whole, 
or you must relinquish all that you 
possess.”’ 

And wheve are the boundaries of that 
whole? To whatever extent your ac- 
quisitions are carried, you will still 
have neighbours the object of your 
fears. Many are now apprehensive 
that you have already approached so 
near to the frontiers of Russia, that on 
any difference with that power, her 
forces may be employed to invade In- 
dia; but as there are three states, viz. 
the Seiks, Zemaun Shah, and Persia, 
between your possessions and the Rus- 
sian frontiers, I own I have never felt 
any apprehensions of an attack from 
Russia. But your empire is too large 
to be under the controul of one Govern- 
ment; you will be ruined by the ex- 
pense of repressing insurrections which 
will be constantly renewed. Aureng 
Zebe ruined the Mogul Empire by the 
acquisition of the Deccan; from the 
time that he had made that acquisition, 
the Empire was too large for Govern- 
ment; you may fear the same fate, and 


_ the loss of your Indian Empire may 


be preceded by struggles destructive of 
your happiness. 

While you keep it, you must be al- 
ways extending its limits; for both 
your civil and military servants derive 
immediate wealth from new acquisi- 
tions. The very size of the Empire 
must destroy it. But there is another 
circumstance in the present state of 
your Indian Empire, which must ne- 
cessarily create great embarrassment. 
This Empire has been acquired by a 
Company of Merchants; and they re- 
tained the character of exclusive trader, 
after they had assumed that of sovereign. 
They have now resigned the character 
ef exclusive trader. They allow Bri- 
tish subjects to trade concurrently 
with themselves; but retain the sove- 
reignty. Sovereign and trader, are 
characters incompatible: as traders, 
they will be defrauded ; and as sove- 
reigns, they will oppress those who are 
their rivals in trade. The present con- 
dition of the India Company therefore, 
cannot long subsist. They must con- 
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- themselves with one ¢ . 
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— either be sovereigns or tn’ 
T LAW rage LAWYERS, 
lere is one class of 

character has been remarkably om . 
by this transition from real to eae 
property: I mean the lawyers, | jy. 
gan my attendance in Westminste 
Hall in January, 1765. Lord Man. 
field was at that time Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench. He was not only, 
man of great abilities, but he possessed 
a great store of legal knowledge a. 
quired by patient reading, 1 ay 
aware that this is an opinion not gener. 
ally entertained of him. Vanity lei 
him to wish to intimate, that he dij 
every thing by genius, and nothing by 
industry; and perhaps this induced 
men to believe, that he was not what 
the lawyers call a black lettered lav. 
yer: but he certainly had a great store 
of knowledge, well treasured up; and, 
as far as I could observe, he was a very 
upright judge. Were I to mark the 
failing which was most prominent in 
his character, it would be his want of 
courage: he seemed to me always to 
stand in fear of Sir Fletcher Norton; 
but 1 very much doubt whether he had 
any good will to him. 

On the right hand of Lord Mansfield 
sat Mr. Justice Wilmot, a very learuel 
judge, formed by much reading aud 
reflection. He tried causes at Nisi 
Prius with the most commendable pe 
tience and the strictest integrity. 
the left hand of the Chief Justice sil 
Sir Joseph Yates, a well-read lawyer, 
particularly eminent for his knowietg 
of pleadings. The fourth judge wie 
took his seat on the bench the day 0 
which 1 first attended the court, ws 
Sir Richard Aston. He was 4 tl 
of a very old family in the north— 
believe in Cheshire. I had an opp’ 
tunity of seeing him several por “ 
the character of judge on the wes ~ 
circuit. He tried causes with _, 
tegrity ; and though, perhaps, « bich 
not that store of legal learning, “4 
was possessed by his three collesgy 
he was a man of me — an 

cisions were generally righ | 
- will now snention a few circum 
stances respecting the ch 
those advocates, whom I fou od 
session of business when I first ae 
Westminster Hall. we ver 
Glynn possessed the ar oet 4 con 
legal knowledge. I reco h Mr. Se 
versation, which I had wit sea 
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nt Hill on this subject, towards the 
jatter end of that genfleman’s life. I 
mentioned to him Mr. Dunning, and 
asked whether he was not equal in legal 
knowledge to Mr. Sergeant Glynn ? 
He answered, ** No, every thing which 
Dunning knew, he knew accurately ; 
hut Glynn knew a great deal more.” 
| need scarcely mention Mr. Sergeant 
Hill's own character as a lawyer. His 
death happened so very few years ago, 
that his legal reputation is known to 
every one. He was full of knowledge ; 
but, in conversing with him, it was 
very dificult to keep him from wan- 
dering from that subject on which you 
wished to be informed. Ue hated the 
law of tythes: he said, ‘ that the deci- 
sions on that branch of the law were 
founded in folly and injustice. When- 
ever I conversed with him on this sub- 
ject, he became in a very short time so 
heated, that there was no getting any 
farther information from him. 

Ihave heard the late Mr. Sergeant 
Walker say, that Mr. Sergeant Prime 
was the ablest lawyer he had ever 
known; and I recollect an anecdote, 
told me by Lord Thurlow, respecting 
this gentleman. Lord Thurlow said, 
“I drove Mr. Sergeant Prime from the 
bar without intending it. 1 happened 
to be walking up ne down Westmin- 
ster Hall with him while Dr. Florence 
Henzey was on his trial in the Court of 
King’s Bench for High Treason. Ser- 
geant Prime was at that time the King’s 
Prime Sergeant, and as such had pre- 
cedence over all lawyers in the King’s 
service. Butthe ministers of that day 
Wished to pay court to Sir Fletcher 
Norton, though at that time he had no 
other rank than that of King’s Counsel : 
they had therefore entrusted the con- 
duct of the trial to Sir Fletcher. Nor- 
ton. “ 1 happened,” said Lord Thurlow, 
“ to make this remark to Mr. Sergeant 
Prime: ‘It is is a little singular, Sir, 
that I should be walking up and down 
Westminster Hall with the King’s 
Prime Sergeant, while a Trial at bar 
for High Treason is going on in that 
Court.” The expression struck him: 
he felt the affront which had been put 
on him: he went the next morning, 
resigned his office, and retired from 
the profession.” 

There are two other men of the pro- 
fession, on whom I cannot refrain 
from making a few observations. I 
knew them both intimately: 1 loved 
them both; for both were peculiarly 
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kind to me: I mean Mr. Dunning, 
afterwards Lord Ashburton; and Mr. 
Thur low, afterwards Lord Thurlow, 
Mr Dunning was the quickest man I 
ever knew at the bar. If an objection 
was to be taken or answered at Nisi 
Prius, he did it on the instant: his 
Style of reasoning was sometimes too 
subtle for his hearers. I have often 
heard him make a speech at Nisi Prius 
while he was considering what answer 
he should give to an objection taken 
by his adversary. He had a magnilo- 
quentia, which was always imposing ; 
but perhaps neither his style of speak- 
ing, nor his legal knowledge, nor the 
powers of his nind, were suited to the 
common run of Nisi Prius practice. 
He obtained no inconsiderable share of 
business in the Court of King’s Bench 
at an early period of his life. Lord 
Mansfield checked his progress; not 
from ill-will to Mr. Thurlow, but from 
a wish to pay court to Sir Fletcher 
Norton. 

I recollect Lord Thurlow’s having 
once said to me, * When Mr. Pitt first 
became Prime Minister, it was a ve 
unpleasant thing to do business wit 
him ; but itafterwards became as plea- 
sant to do business with him as with 
Lord North.”? Every one knows that 
intercourse with Lord North was pecu- 
liarly pleasant. Lord Thurlow strongly 
disapproved of Mr. Pitt’s conduct on 
the impeachment of Mr. Hastings; 
how far that contributed to excite ill 
humour in him I cannot say. Lord 
North once said to me, “ Your friend, 
Lord Thurlow, thinks that his pergonal 
influence with the King authorises him 
to treat Mr. Pitt with humew. Take 
my word for it, whenever Mr. Pitt says 
to the King, ‘ Sir, the Great Seal must 
be in other hands,’ the King will take 
the Great Seal from Lord Thurlow, 
and never think any more about him.” 
lt turned out exactly as Lord North 
had said to me: the King took the 
Great Seal from Lord Thurlow, and 
never concerned himself about him 
afterwards. I have no doubt that this 
conduct of the King was wholly unex- 
pected by Lord Thurlow: it mortified 
him most severely. I recollect his 
saying to me, “ No man has a right to 
treat another in the way in which the 
King has treated me: we cannot meet 
again in the same room.” But Lord 
Thurlow had not read the character of 
his master with the penetration of Lord 
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GERMAN SOVEREIGN. 

The Brunswick family was selected 
to wear the Crown of England, as the 
best means of securing us from the 
return of popery and despotism. The 
establishment of this family, on the 
death of Queen Anne, has preserved us 
from those evils which we dreaded. 
But the benefits which we have re- 
ceived have been mixed with some 
alloy. We have the character of 
George I. sketched by the hand of the 
Earl of Chesterfield. He had oppor- 
tunities of approaching this Monarch, 
and I believe » has given us a correct 
character of him. He tells us, that he 
was a dull German gentleman. That 
he neither understood nor concerned 
himself about the interests of England ; 
but that he was well acquainted with 
the interests of Hanover. One of his 
first acts, after his accession, was to 
prevail on the British Parliament to 
purchase for him the Duchies of Bre- 
men and Verden, from the King of 
Denmark, for the sum of £250,000. 

During this reign, we were involved 
in all the mysteries of German politics. 
We engaged in a war with Spain in 
1718, in support of the views of the 
Emperor of Germany. It was a sub- 
ject in which Great Britain was wholly 
uninterested. Fortunately, the war 
was short. 

Perhaps the character of George II. 
may be drawn nearly in the same words 
as that of his father. He was a dull 
German. Possibly the expression gen- 
tleman, might be left out: for he was 
sometimes coarse and brutal. The 
war of 1741, had originated in a dis- 
pute with Spain. It might have been 
begun for British interests: it was 
continued in consequence of German 
connections. The same may be said of 
the war of 1756. It was begun for the 
support of British interests in America ; 
but the lavish expenditure and the 
continuance of this war, were for the 
support of George the Second’s views 
and interests in Germany. 

The enlargement of his Majesty’s 
German dominions seems to have been 
as much the object of attention in the 
reign of George III. as it was in the 
reign of George I. or George II. 
George I. acquired Bremen and Verden. 
George II. acquired the Duchy of Saxe 
Lawenberg. But the acquisitions dur- 
ing the reign of George IIT. have been 
more extensive and more important. 
By the treaty of Amiens he acquired 


i eg of Osnah 
tl e late arrangements at ie ; 
rich Bishopric of Hildesheim, vit te 
Duchy of Minden and Principality of 
East Friesland, have been ad 


ded to his 
German dominions, The title of Bin 


tor has also been changed {y 
— of Hanover, ee 

I have thus stated the INCONVeniences 
which have arisen from the House of 
Brunswick being possessed of domi. 
nions in Germany. I do not mean by 
this statement to undervalue the ai. 
vantages which we have obtained from 
their succession to the Crown of Great 
Britain. The support of that family 
on the throne of Great Britain has pr. 
served us from popery and despotism, 
and the deliverance is inestimable, 

BURIAL OF GEORGE II. . 

George II. had always publicly kept 
a mistress; most certainly with the 
knowledge of the Queen; and it was 
generally believed that his mistresses 
were chosen by the Queen. I believe 
Mr. Walpole is right, when he says, 
that the Queen was the woman who 
had the strongest hold of his affections, 
I recollect a circumstance mentioned 
to me by my father, which is a proof 
of this assertion. The morning afler 
the King’s death, my father and Sir 
Edward Wilmot, who were the only 
two King’s physicians then in town, 
received an order to be present at the 
opening of the body, and to report their 
opinion as to the causes of his erent 
death. A paper of directions ot 
the king, as to the manner m 
his body should be treated, &., id 
produced ; and in that paper “ : 
directed, that the coffin should be 
constructed, that one side of it might 
be drawn out. The coffin in which 
body of Queen Caroline was p . 
en po ent in a similar — 
and his Majesty directed, that ones ‘ 
of each coffin should be drawn ae 
that the two bodies — een 
coffin. 1 believe these directions 
very exactly observed. 

QUEEN CAROLINE. 

We have a character of Queel id 
line drawn by the Earl of aaa om . 
He begins with saying, Her 
woman of lively, Bess ask OF the 
death was regretted by none jects 
King. She died meditating a het 
which must have ended atts 
own ruin, or in that of the of ber bY 
This is the character give part of 
Lord Chesterfield. The latter it 
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it alludes to an opinion ‘which some 

ple entertained, that she wished to 
set aside Frederic Prince of Wales, and 
lace William Duke of Cumberland on 


the throne. She was remarked for in- 
sincerity. It was a common sayin 
among the courtiers, that they wish 
his Majesty had Jess sincerity, and her 
Majesty more. She seems to have had 
taste. We are indebted to her for the 
Serpentine River in Hyde Park, and 
the trees so happily disposed in that 
Park. 

On the accession of George IL., Sir 
Robert Walpole’s rival exerted him- 
self to gain the favour of Mrs. Howard, 
the King’s mistress. Sir Robert had 
the sagacity to discover, that the wife 
had more influence than the mistress. 
He often exulted in his superior judg- 
ment on this occasion ; and used to say, 
in language somewhat coarse, “ I took 
the right sow by the ear.” The Queen 
knew enough of the King’s disposition 
to be sensible, that he did not choose to 
part with his money ; and as she never 
wished to displease his Majesty, Mr. 
Walpole tells us, that she obtained 
money from his father without the 
King’s knowledge. I have no doubt 
that this account was true; but she had 
probably other ways of supplying her- 
self, It was so generally believed that 
she sold church preferment, that the 
clergy who attended court, usually 
went by the name of her Majesty’s 
black game: she died in consequence 
of an operation most injudiciously re- 
commended, 

Mr. Walpole says, that Lady Sun- 
don’s influence with Queen Caroline 
arose from her being possessed of the 
secret of her Majesty’s being afflicted 
with a navel rupture. I doubt the ac- 
curacy of Mr.-Walpole’s opinion on 
this subject. Before her death the cir- 
cumstance was generally known. Dr. 
Sands, a man midwife, suggested, that 
acure might be effected by the injec- 
lion of warm water. Though my fa- 
ther was not at that time a court phy- 
sician, yet he was sufficiently eminent 
in his profession to have the circum- 
stances communicated to him by medi- 
talmen, Ihave heard him say, that 
Dr. Mead entered a most positive pro- 
test against the experiment; and my 
lather added, that any man, who was 
acquainted .with anatomy, must have 
juown that the proposed remedy could 

Y nO possibility be of service, and 


was likely to produce calamity. 1 be- 
lieve that Sir Edward Hulse was the 
only court physician who approved of 
the proposal. At the time that the 
operation was performed, every wish 
to keep her Majesty's malady a secret 
must have been abandoned; for the 
courtiers both male and female were 
assembled in the antichamber waiting 
the event. The intestine was burst in 
the operation, and Dr. Sands and Sir 
Edward Hulse, saw that the Queen 
must inevitably die of a mortification 
within a few hours, The only ques- 
tion which then remained for the two 
physicians, was to consider how the 

might get out of the palace before the 
unfortunate issue was known. They 
determined to say that the operation 
had succeeded. As soon as the two 
physicians came out of the Queen’s 
chamber, and announced their success, 
the old Duke of Newcastle, who was 
among those who waited in the anti- 
chamber, ran up to Dr. Sands and 
hugged him, exclaiming, “ Yoa 
dear creature, the nation can never 
sufficiently reward you for having saved 
the life of the most valuable woman in 
the world!’ The doctor struggled to 
get away, apprehensive that some of 
the ladies, who had gone in to the 
Queen after the physicians had left her, 
might come out and disclose the truth. 

PERSONAL CHARACTER OF 

. GEORGE III. 

I have already mentioned the cha- 
racter which he displayed at the com- 
mencement of his reign; that he was 
sober—temperate—of domestic habits 
—addicted to no vice—swayed by no 
passion. ig, A 

The whole tenour of his life has 
justified the impression which was first 
received of him. Those who ap- 
proached him formed another opinion 
of his character; in which, however, 
the event has shown, that they have 
been totally’mistaken. They thought 
that he was a weak man, and that we 
should probably have a reign of favour- 
itism. These ideas — —- 
even by sagacious men; but they were 
ports erroneously. George III. 
was not a weak man. His objects were 
little, and injudiciously chosen: but 
no Monarch ever displayed more dex+ 
terity in his choice of the means to 
obtain those objects. So far from his 
life having been a reign of favouritism, 


he does not appear ever to have enter- 
tained 
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tained kindness for any minister whom 
he employed, except for the Earl of 
Bute: and after he found that this no- 
bleman wanted the courage necessary 
for his purposes, he seems to have 
withdrawn all his favour from him, 
aud never more to have wished to re- 
place him in office. 

The wish to be his own minister, and 
to exercise his power persdnally, was 
the leading feature in George the 
Third’s character, through his whole 
reign. It influenced his domestic, as 
well as his political conduct. There 
does not appear any interval in which 
this sentiment was suspended. The 
miseries occasioned by his reign have 
all flowed from this source. Like other 
Monarchs, he was desirous of power. 
But it was not the desire of becoming 
a military conqueror, or even of ex- 
tending his dominions. It was little 
more + he the desire of appearing great 
in the eyes of his pages and valets de 
chambre—that it might be said “The 
King gave away such a bishoprick,” 
or “appointed tosuch an employment.” 
It was the little object of a little 
mind. 

The reign of George III. has from 
its commencement exhibited a struggle 
between the King’s personal wishes and 
the opinions of his ostensible ministers. 
The two first wishes which he seems to 
have entertained, were to break the 
power of the Pelham faction, and to 
restore peace. These wishes were ju- 
dicious. But the instrument which he 
employed to effectuate his objects, was 
unfortunately chosen. The Earl of 
Bute was not qualified to be a minister. 
He was removed ; and from the time of 
his removal we may date the establish- 
ment of the double cabinet; viz. se- 
cret advisers and ostensible ministers. 

During the interval of Lord Chat- 
ham’s absence from the cabinet, the 
King contrived to have the question of 
taxing the American Colonies again 
brought forward. By playing man 
against man, and faction against fac- 
tion, he at length obtained his wishes, 
and the American Colonies found them- 
selves reduced to the alternative of un- 
conditional submission, or explicit and 
avowed resistance: they chose the lat- 
ter. While the King was pursuin 
this object of reviving the dispute with 
America, he seems to have employed 
that maxim of the politician Divide et 
Impera, with much dexterity. The 
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late Earl of Shelburn 
of mine, “that the Kin, pos 
art beyond any man he had elke 
for that, by the familiarity of hie 
tercourse, he obtained your confi ine 
procured from you your opinion of dit 
: if. 
ferent public ‘characters, and th 
availed himself of this knoyled hers 
sow dissention, thes 

The war began in 1775, and ras 
continued for eight years, when the 
King, much against ‘his Wishes, was 
compelled to relinquish the contest. 
he was compelled to relinquish it, bv. 
cause he could find no man who would 
consent to be the ostensible minister 
for carrying on the war. -But he «ijl 
retained so strong a desire to continge 
the contest, that he could not refrain 
from employing his household troops to 
affront the Earl of Shelburne, the mi- 
nister who had made the peace. The 
Earl of Shelburne would not submit to 
the affront ; he resigned, and the King 
found himself under the necessity of 
appointing the coalitionists his minis. 
ters. These gentlemen came into office 
strongly impressed with the opinion 
they had formed of the King’s cha 
racter; viz. that nothing could induce 
him to relinquish the wish he enter- 
tained of being his own minister. | 
recollect the answer which Mr. Fox 
once made me when I put this question 
to him; “ Whether it was not possible 
for him to conciliate the King?” He 
replied, “ No, it is impossible: no man 
can gain the King.’ And I believe Mr, 
Fox’s answer was just. ' 

It was impossible for Mr. Pitt fo fore 
get the King’s treatment of his father: 
and there was too much original inte 
grity in Mr. Pitt’s character to oe 
him to be acceptable to the King. 
believe they had many quarrels. There 
was one in particular, which racer 
nerally known. The King had reliet, 
that he could make Mr. William Gre- 
ville minister, in case he was or 
pelled to separate himself from - 
Pitt. Mr. Pitt determined to d ae 
the King of this great card. ee it 
fore suggested to his Majesty, shou 
was necessary that Mr. Grenville be 
be placed in the House of, Lords. .» 
King saw Mr. Pitt’s object, a setaset 
sisted. It was said, that this res Mir 
was carried to such a length, na that 
Pitt had actually resigned King ¢0 
the Queen prevailed by € ; 
yield to Mr. Pitt’sdemane. 
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jiam Grenville was removed to the 
House of Lords, and thus the King 
was deprived of the only man, whom 
he could have named as successor 
to Mr. Pitt in the House of Com- 
Wons. 

The French revolution burst forth in 
1789. George III. saw the consequences 
which this Revolution was likely to 
produce on kingly power, It is well 
known, that he said to every courtier 
who approached him, * Ifa stop is not 
put to French principles, there will not 
be a King left in Europe in a few 
years.’ But Mr. Pitt had sufficient 
control over the King to restrain him 
from embarking in war against France. 
It was not till the end of the year 1792, 
that Mr. Pitt's influence on this subject 
was overruled. At the close of that 
year, Mr. Burke prevailed on the great 
Whig families to declare themselves in 
favour of a war with France. They 
were received by the King with joy. 
Mr. Pitt yielded to the King’s wishes, 
and the crusade against French princi- 
ples was commenced. 

At the accession of George III. he 
seemed to pay very little attention to 
his German dominions. They had 
been the object of his grandfather’s 
affection; and George III. had been 
educated to dislike every thing which 
his grandfather had been fond of. But 
in the progress of his reign his atten- 
tion was drawn to his German sove- 
reignty. His younger sons were sent 
to Germany, and educated like the 
sons of other German Princes. There 
is no proof that George III. was avari- 
cious. There is reason to believe, that 
he received large presents from Indian 
Princes; but those presents were in 
diamonds, and given by him to the 
Queen. Although he was not avari- 


cious, yet he never displayed any signal 


marks of generosity. It is possible, 
that at the commencement of his reign 
he conferred considerable gifts on the 
Earl of Bute. But he does not appear 
ever to have been solicitous to relieve 
bis own sons from their peeuniary em- 
barrassments, 

In his children, George III. was pe- 
culiarly fortunate; for of fifteen, only 
two died in their infancy, Of the re- 
hiaining thirteen, every man in private 
life would have been proud. 

[will add but one reflection more. 
Few kings have ever reigned, whose 

tsonal character and personal wishes 

ave operated such important changes. 
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BUENOS AYRES 
AND 
MONTE VIDEO, 
Consisting of 
TWENTY-FOUR VIEWS, 
Accompanied with 
DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SCENERY, 


AND OF THE 
Costumes, Manners, &c. of the Inhabitants of those 
Cities and their environs. 
BY E. E. VIDAL, ESQ. 
d4to. 31. 13s. 6d, 





[We have already noticed this elegant and 
apparently accurate volume, and we are 
persuaded our readers will thank us for 
laying before them the following interest- 
ing extracts, as calculated to bring them 
accurately acquainted with a country of 
great interest and promise.] 





MODERN HISTORY. 

The circumstances attending the 
capture of the city of Buenos Ayres, in 
June 1806, by an expedition equipped 
at the Cape of Good Hope, under the 
command of Sir Home Popham and 
General (now Lord) Beresford, are too 
well known to need recapitulation. 
The inactivity and incapacity of the 
then viceroy, the Marquis de Sobre 
Monte, on this occasion, are severely 
censured by Dean Funes, the historian 
of Buenos Ayres, and apparently with 
great justice; for it does not rs te 
that. he made any attempt to defend 
this important city against the small] 
British force, or to wrest it from the 
possession of the conquerors. This 
honour was reserved for Don “ee > 
Liniers, a Frenchman by birth, who 
had commanded one of the Spanish 
ships of war on this station. — This 
officer, in the absence of the viceroy, 
who had retired to Cordoba, one hun- 
dred and sixty leagues distant from 
the capital, put himself at the head of 
all the troops he could muster on both 
banks of the Plata, and on the 12th of 
August attacked the city on different 
points with such success, that the Bri- 
tish general was obliged to surrender 
himself and all his troops as prisoners 
of war. This fortunate result occa- 
sioned the first step to that revolution 
which has since separated these pro- 
vinces from the mother country; for 


the people of Buenos Ayres, indignant 


at the conduct of their viceroy, in- 
sisted 
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sisted of investing their deliverer with 
the supreme civil and military autho- 
rity, with the title of captain-general. 

The British government, unwilling 
to relinquish the important commer- 
cial advantages which the possession 
of the banks of the Plata seemed to 
promise, was meanwhile engaged in 
preparing an armament for their effec- 
tual reduction. In February 1807, 
Monte Video was taken by a British 
force under Sir Samuel ‘Auchmuty; 
and General Whitelocke, who arrived in 
the Plata with a still more considerable 
army, thought himself strong enough to 
attempt to regain thecapital. The cool 
determined valour of the troops, and 
the energy manifested by the leaders 
of the several columns, in the memo- 
rable attack of the 5th of July, were, 
however, thwarted by the imbecility, 
or something worse, of the commander- 
in-chief, which involved the failure of 
the enterprize, and led to the ignomi- 
nious capitulation by which he agreed 
to.evacuate the whole of the Rio de la 
Plata, including Monte Video. 

It was not long before the rank and 
popularity of Liniers began to excite 
the envy of Elio, then governor of 
Monte Video, who found means to per- 
suade the people of the east bank to 
renounce their dependence on the cap- 
tain-general, and to form a distinct 
junta, in imitation of those in Spain. 
His representations also filled the cen- 
tral junta in Europe with suspicions of 
the fidelity of Liniers, and Don Balta- 
zar Hidalgo de Cisrenos was appointed 
to supersede him. 

The disastrous events which soon 
afterwards followed each other in 
rapid succession in the mother coun- 
try, seemed to forbode nothing less 
than its complete subjugation by 
France. The central junta was dis- 
persed and dissolved, after some of its 
members had vested their power in a 
regency of five persons, who addressed 
a proclamation to the Americans, frank- 
ly acknowledging the oppressions to 
which they had hitherto been subject, 
absolving them from amy farther de- 
pendence on the Spanish government, 
and committing their future destiny to 
theirownhands. These circumstances 
induced most of the American pro- 
vinces to establish independent govern- 
ments for themselves. At Buenos 
Ayres, Cisneros informed the inhabi- 
tants of these events, at the same time 
avowing the uncertainty he felt respect- 
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ing the maintenance of h; 
rity. The cabildo, wh OWN autho. 
this declaration, petitioned hi “eh 
M to a. 
semble a congress, which might 
cide what Steps ought to be tak te 
such a juncture. The yicero oo 
plied with the petition of the cabild ‘ 
the congress met on the 22d May, 1s} 
and decided that a junta should te 
formed: which was accordin 
on the 25th of the same month 
The Junta was opposed by the Sa 
nish chiefs in Paraguay, who, beiny 
assisted by Cisneros, the late viceroy. 
planned its overthrow.  Liniers aly 
raised an army of two thousand me, 
for the same purpose, but being desert 
ed by his troops, he was taken in the 
neighbourhood of Cordoba, with sere. 
ral of the principal opposers of the re. 
volution in that quarter, who were all 
sentenced to die, and executed accor. 
ingly. Cisneros and the membersof 
the audienza, being discovered to have 
entered into the plot, were exiled, and 
embarked for the Canary Islands. 
Elio, who had been appointed by the 
regency of Spain captain-general of the 
provinces of Rio de la Plata, and in that 
capacity exercised the supreme autho- 
rity in the province of Monte Video, or 
Banda Oriental, was now theonly forni- 
dable enemy to the junta. About this 
timeDon Jose Artigas, a native of Monte 
Video, and captain in the royalist 
troops, having some cause of dissatis 
faction with the governor of Colonia. 
offered his services to the junta of 
Buenos Ayres in the beginning of the 
year 1811, and obtained assistance 
arms, ammunition, and troops, for * 
purpose of exciting insurrection ont 
east bank of the Plata. The comman 
of the troops was given to Rondeau, a 
South-American officer, who had oe 
made prisoner by the English at sem 
Video, and afterwards served yh : 
war in Spain. Artigas and Ron + 
several times defeated the — 
especially in the battle of Las (er 
in May, 1811, when the eet “ 
defending La Banda Orienta on 
made’ prisoners, with their corer 
The conquerors having receiv hen 
forcements from Buenos Ayres, 
laid siege to Monte Video. stad 
ing himself incapable of ma “ne the 
resistance, implored succour +4 hic 
Portuguese government in ae oe 
sent a force of four thousane theit 
Monte Video. Notwithstanding 
arrival, Elio made proposals oP", 


ly done 


long 








Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 


to the government of Buenos Ayres, 
and in November 1811, it was agreed 
that the troops of the latter should eva- 
cuate La Banda Oriental, and that the 
Portuguese should retire to their own 
itory- 
This ‘meaty was soon broken, and the 
vernment of Buenos Ayres deter- 
mined again to besiege Monte Video, 
where Elio had been succeeded in the 
command by Don G. Vigodet, who had 
received a reinforcement of troops from 
Europe. The fortress held out till 
June, 1814, when it capitulated, on con- 
dition, that the garrison should be al- 
jowed to embark for Spain. The pri- 
soners, amounting to five thousand five 
hundred, were, in defiance of the arti- 
cles of capitulation, distributed through 
the interior provinces of Rio de la Plata, 
Vigodet alone being permitted to em- 
bark. 

A change had meanwhile taken place 
in the formofgovernment. The junta 
of three, which had new | retarded 
public affairs, was abolished by an as- 
sembly on the 31st December, 1813, 
and in order to strengthen the hands of 
the executive power, it was vested in 
one person, with the title of supreme 
director, assisted by a council of seven 
members. This high office was confer- 
red on Don Gervasio Posadas, who re- 
signed it in January 1815, when he was 
succeeded by Colonel Alvear, who had 
commanded the army besieging Monte 
Video at the time of its surrender. Of 
this town, Artigas demanded posses- 
sion as chief of La Banda Oriental ; the 
government of Buenos Ayres refused 
to give it up, and he immediately com- 
menced hostilities. In consequence of 
some success obtained by one of his offi- 
cers, Colonel Soler, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of Monte Video, re- 
ceived orders to withdraw with the 
remnant of his troops from the town, 
of which Artigas immediately took pos- 
session. Being now determined to 
transfer the war into the province of 
Buenos Ayres, he marched to Santa Fé, 
and made himself master of that place. 
The new director dispatched two thou- 
sand men under Colonel Alvarez to op- 
pose his progress, instead of which 
that officer arrested Alvear, and being 
supported by the army and the inhabi- 
lanis of the capital, compelled him to 
resign his authority, on which he was 
—" toembark in an English fri- 

ee ; 
Another of those changes which are 
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so common in popular goverments now 
ensued. The supreme authority was 
vested in the municipality, who formed 
& junta of observation, to which it in- 
trusted the legislative power. A new 
provincial constitution was published, 
and Rondeau was nominated supreme 
director ; but as his military command 
required his presence with’ the army, 
Colonel Alvarez was a pointed his de- 
puty. Alvarez sonntad a new con- 
gress of the representatives of the pro- 
vince, but before it could assemble he 
was dispossessed of his authority by a 
popular commotion. Don Ramon Bal- 
carce was then appointed supreme di- 
rector, but soon removed, and the ad- 
ministration of public affairs placed in 
the hands of a committee: till on the 
meeting of the sovereign congress in 
Tucuman on the 26th of March, 1816, 
Don Juan Martin de Pueyrredon, who 
is held in high estimation by his coun- 
trymen, was elected to the office of su- 
preme director. 

Among the persons exiled from Bue- 
nos Ayres with Alvear, in April, 1815, 
there were several besides himself who 
encouraged the Portuguese government 
in its favourite plan for extending its 
American dominions to the Rio de la 
Plata. In consequence of their repre- 
sentations, an army of ten thousand 
men was assembled in Brazil, and under 
the command of General Lecor invaded 
La Banda Oriental on two different 
sides. In spite of the opposition of 
Artigas, who proved himself the steady 
friend of independence by his refusal 
of the rank of brigadier offered by the 
Spanish government to induce him to 
espouse the royal cause, Lecor reached 
Maldona in December, 1816, and on the 
20th January following entered Monte 
Video, which is still held by the Portu- 
guese, though they are greatly harrass- 
ed by the guerrillas of Artigas, who 
occupy all the surrounding country, 
and cut offall the supplies of provisions 
from the interior. With the exception 
of MonteVideo, Artigas has possession of 
the whole of La Banda Oriental, which 
he governs independently ; and a good 
understanding subsists between himand 
the congress, whose authority, after a 
long struggle, carried on with various 
vicissitudes against the royalists on the 
frontiers of Peru and Chili, is now ac- 
knowledged by the whole of the pro- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata. 

These provinces, twenty in number, 
are divided, ert 4 (o their situa- 
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tion, into high and low. The former 
are, Moxos and Chiquitos, Apalobamba, 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, La Paz, Cocha- 
hamba, Carangas, Misque, Paria, Char- 
cas, Potosi, and Atacama; the latter, 
Tarija, Calta, Paraguay, Tucuman, 
Cordoba, Cuyo, Entrerios, Monte Video, 
or Banda Oriental, and Buenos Ayres. 
The total population of this immense 
tract does not excee. one million three 
hundred thousand souls. 
MONTE VIDEO. 

On the east bank of the Rio de la 
Plata, one hundred miles from Cape 
St. Mary, its extreme east point, stands 
the city of Monte Video, ona small pro- 
montory, with a spacious bay on its 
northern side, forming a tolerable 
harbour for small vessels; but such as 
ilraw more than eleven feet water can- 
not lie there in safety. On the other 
side of the bay, opposite to the city, is 
a hill of considerable elevation, from 
which it takes its name. At the en- 
trance of the river, in the rear of Mal- 
donacdo, the last mountains are seen by 
tue navigator, and with the hill of 
Monte Video, he takes leave of high 
land; the whole shore on beth sides 
being afterwards so low, that it cannot 
be discovered from a ship’s deck in the 
passage upwards, which is directed by 
ihe soundings. This hill may be seen 
at the distance of twelve or even six- 
teein leagues, 

The town makes a handsome ap- 
pearance from the harbour, being built 
upon an ascent, and the houses inter- 
spersed with trees and gardens. Few 
of the houses exceed one story; they 
ure of stone and brick, and have flat 
roofs, without chimneys ; the fire being 
generally kindled in the yard, or in a 
detached kitchen, and brought into the 
rooms in fire-pans when the weather is 
wet or cold. The streets are broad, 
and intersect each other at right angles, 
but they are unpaved. Near the top 
of the town is the market-place, about 
JOO yards square, and on the west a 

arge church. There is also a convent 
of Cordeliers, 

Monte Video is acknowledged to be 
an admirable station for trade, having 
a tolerably good harbour, a central 
position for collecting produce, and the 
navigation of the river so far being at- 
tended with little danger. It rose, in 
consequence of these advantages, to be 
a very flourishing place ; but the poli- 
tical revolutions which have convulsed 
aimost the whole of Spanish America, 
have involved Monte Video in ruin. 
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The city itself is gone to 
though the Portuguese, 
lately taken possession of it, are mal 
e ° ak. 
ing some improvements, Still, as 4 
distracted state of the Country has ~ 
an end to all commerce, the ty 
carrying into eflect any plans for that 
purpose are extremely limited, There 
was formerly a very extensive suby;) 
with many elegant villas belonging t 
the Spanish merchants of the city; 
but it has been so completely desulated 
during the contest for independenee 
that some broken watls and a part of, 
chapel are all that now remains of What 
once contained a population of six thoy. 
sand souls. Previously to this strug. 
gle, there were fourteen thousand jy. 
habitants within the walls; this pun. 
ber is now reduced to five thousand, 

The country bordering on the east 
bark of the river, and denominated by 
the Spaniards, Banda Oriental, consisis 
of very extensive ranges of gentle ele- 
vations. The soil forms but a scanty 
covering for the solid rock, that is 
found underneath throughout the whole 
tract, and furnishes the inhabitants 
with an excellent building material, 
On the heights of Maldonado and 
Monte Video, and en the frontiers of 
Brazil, is a space of perhaps ove 
thousand square leagues ; this rock is 
so near the surface, that there ts nota 
sufficient depth of soil for cultivation, 
or for trees to take root in it. Though 
the country is consequently destitute 
of wood, yet, being somewhat diversi 
fied by the undulation of the hills, tt 
possesses in this respect a decided eo 
periority over the west bank. oe 
in general consists of clay, of a blackis! 
colour on the surface, from the remaits 
of decayed vegetables ; lower down 
is stiffer, and of different wruartl 
white, red, yellow, and variegated. 
The first is used, diluted in water, 
stead of lime, to whitewash the — 
in the country; and the red and ye! ‘ 
are employed for painting trelli-e 
The yellow, if purified a little, yie os 
a fine ocre. The jewellers of ne : 
make crucibles of the brownish y el i 
clay : and that of a dark colour 1s™ 
for dishes and plates of very § ‘se 
lity, though all the baking —— we 
consists in filling the vessels with ¥ 
and setting fire to it. pi 
“T “ Rio de la Plata, at Monte ' - 


: . -~/_ ? line t 
is fifty miles across mm @ ee he 


decay, an 


Point Indie, on the west “ithe 
water is brackish, and or «om 
distance mere than five ‘thon 
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Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Buenos Ayres is situated on the west 
hank of the Rio de la Plata, above two 
hundred miles from its mouth. It is 
built upon a bank, from fifteen to 
twenty feet above the river, which is 
the general level of the country behind 
it: but on the border of the river to 
the south of the city, this bank recedes 
rapidly, leaving a ilat marshy interval, 
from a quarter of a mile to four miles 
in breadth. To the north, the bank 
does not recede so far, leaving not more 
than haifa mile of low marshy ground 
for the space of sixteen miles. At this 
distance it again approaches and over- 
hangs the river, as at Buenos Ayres, 
having on its brow the pretty village of 
San Isidro, which is a kind of water- 
ing-place and summer residence for 
the citizens. 

before Buenos Ayres became the 
scat of a viceroy, it was considered as 
the fourth city in rank in South Ame- 
rica; but since that period it has been 
held as inferior to none but Lima. It 
has also increased rapidly, from the 
same circumstance, in opulence and 
population, It is regularly built, the 
streets being perfectly straight and 
bread, unpaved in the middle, but 
having footpaths on each side. The 
houses are supposed to amount to six 
thousand ; and the number of inhabi- 
tants, which used to be estimated at 
forty thousand, is now reckoned not 
fewer than seventy thousand. Most 
of the buildings, both public and pri- 
vate, formerly had mud walls; but a 
Jesuit, who was employed to erect the 
church of his college, between seventy 
and eighty years ago, instructed the 
inhabitants in the art of making bricks 
aul lime, and the city has since as- 
sumed a very ~ different- appearance. 
lhe architecture of the cathedral, and 
of most of the churches, is likewise as- 
cribed to the lay-brothers of that com- 
munity, who employed the Indians 
under their care in the execution of 
these and many other public works. 
Thus, it is recorded that, in 1688 and 
the following years, five hundred of 
those people were engaged upon the 
lortifications, the port, and the cathe- 
dral of Buenos Ayres. The latter is a 
Spacious and handsome structure, hav- 
gan elegant cupola, and a portico, 
the design and execution of which are 
highly extolled. The interior is pro- 
‘usely Cecorated with carving and gild- 
ing. The dome contains paintings in 
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compartments, representing the Agts of 
the Apostles. The church of the Fran- 
ciscans, and that belonging to the order 
of Mercy, are next in rank; both have 
steeples and cupolas, nearly in the same 
style as those of the cathedral. 

The climate of Buenos Ayres is pro- 
verbial for its salubrity, as is indicated 
by its name. Situated between the 
34th and 35th degrees of south lati- 
tude, it enjoys a temperature nearly 
resembling that of the southern regions 
of Europe. It is considered as an or- 
dinary winter when there are but three 
or four days on which water is slightly 
frozen; it is reckoned severe when 
this effect is more frequent. The winds 
here are three times as violent as at 
Assumption, the capital of Paraguay ; 
the west wind, which is scarcely known 
at the latter city, being probably in- 
tercepted by the Andes, though more 
than two hundred leagues distant, is 
more common at Buenos Ayres. Here 
the winds are least boisterous in au- 
tumn, but stronger and more steady in 
spring and summer, when they raise 
clouds of dust; which sometimes 
darken the sun, and greatly incom- 
mode the inhabitants, soiling their 
clothes, and covering their apartments 
and furniture. 

In this country, the atmosphere is 
moist, and spoils the furniture, espe- 
cially at Buenos Ayres, where the 
floors of rooms exposed to the south are 
always damp; the walls which have 
the same aspect are covered with moss, 
and that side of the roof is overgrowa 
with thick grass, nearly three feet high, 
so that it is necessary to clear them 
every two or three years, to prevent 
the water from lodging and soaking 
through. This humidity, however, is 
Dy no means prejudicial to health, 

Near the centre of the city, a little 
to the north of the citadel, is construct- 
ed a mole of rough stone, intended for 
a landing-place. It is about two hun- 
dred yards long, twelve wide, and six 
high. Notwithstanding this projection, 
the river is so shoal, that boats are very 
seldom able to approach it, and five or 
six carts are constantly plying for the 
purpose of landing passengers. The 
fare is two rials, or about filteen-pence 
each trip, be the distance small or 

reat ; sometimes it is but a few yards, 
while at others the cart must go a quar- 
ter of a mile before it reaches the boats 5 
for with northerly and north-west 


winds, particularly if strong, the water 
is 
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is driven out of the river to such a de- 
gree, that its bed is frequently dry for 
that distance. It has even occurred 
within the last ten years, that men 
have gone out on horseback on the bed 
of the river to the distance of five miles 
from the shore, during a strong north- 
west wind ; nay, it is related, on the 
most respectable authority, that, about 
twenty-five years ago, during a stron 
northerly wind, the water disappeared, 
and left an horizon of mud to the peo- 
ple of Buenos Ayres. Such a circum- 
stance might happen, since the river 
is here thirty miles across, and has no 
more than three fathoms water in the 
deepest part, excepting close to the op- 
posite shore of Colonia, where is a nar- 
row channel of four, five, and six fa- 
thoms. <A contrary effect is produced 
by an easterly mors | which, if violent, 
always raises the water at Buenos 
Ayres; so that in a strong gale from 
that quarter, the mole is sometimes 
covered, with the exception of the ex- 
treme point, which is higher than the 
rest, and has a battery of three guns. 
Thus these winds, according to their 
direction, cause the river to rise or fall 
perhaps not less than seven feet. Men- 
tion is made of a phenomenon still more 
extraordinary, inasmuch as no satis- 
factory reason could be assigned for it. 
On one occasion, when none of those 
winds prevailed, the water fell to such 
a degree, as to recede three leagues 
from the shore at Buenos Ayres; in 
this state it remained for a whole day, 
and then gradually rose again to its 
usual height. 

The Fort of Buenos Ayres is a square 
building of brick and stone, with a dry 
ditch on three faces, and a drawbridge 
into the market-place. It is the resi- 
dence of the Chief Director of the 
United Provinces, and the government 
offices are within its walls, 

The Fort mounts a considerable 
number of guns, and, with the mole, 
commands the anchorage of the inner 
roads. At the time of the capture of 
the city by the British troops in 1806, 
they found here about forty pieces of 
cannon, of various calibers, mounted, 
and two thousand stand of arms. The 
usual garrison was seven hundred men; 
and about three thousand of the provin- 
cial militia were supposed to be always 
in readiness to co-operate with the 
regulars, 

The first object, therefore, that gene- 
rally strikes the eye of a stranger on 
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landing, is a water-cart, These cart, 


ply all day, except durin 
summer, when ” work awh 
morning and evening, and the wh " 
city is supplied by their means: for th 
wells though numerous, produce mn 
thing but bad, brackish water, ung 
for culinary purposes; the number of 
carts is consequently considerable, 

All vegetables are dear at Buen 
Ayres, as is likewise fruit, with the ex. 
ception of peaches, which, in the season, 
are sold from ten to sixteen fora mediy 
about threepence. The water-melons 
are excellent, and the most reasonable 
in price of all the other kinds of fruit, 
which, however, are not very nume. 
rous: strawberries, grapes of many 
sorts, figs, apples, pears, and melons, 
compose the list. The oranges and 
other similar fruit are abundant, and 
very good, All our common vegeta 
bles thrive at Buenos Ayres, except 
potatoes, which never exceed marble 
in size, the soil being too stiff for them, 

The Plaza, or great square of Buenos 
Ayres, has, on the north, some 
private houses, and the cathedral. The 
Cabildo, or Town-hall, occupies the 
west side, having also a piazza. On the 
south is a range of mean low shops 
with a broad pavement in front, o 
which are hucksters’ stalls, withevery 
kind of small European hardware. It 
was intended to continue the Recora 
along this side, so as to form a covered 
way round three sides of the squar, 
but the plan has not been completed 
for want of funds. 

The city of Buenos Ayres is vege 
supplied with milk from the surrount 
ing estantias, or farms, from one (0 
three miles distant. It is brought om 
horseback in earthen or tin. bottles 
four and sometimes six of which are 
carried by each horse in hide pockets, 
attached to —— and laced up 
with a piece of thong. 

Butter, or at least any thing that de- 
serves the name, is paved m 
natives of Buenos Ayres. 
principally use for the at rs 
which we apply it, is the fat oO” 
melted into dripping, and pac at 
bladders like lard: this they ™ 
sally denominate manteca—butler. 

FEMALE COSTUMES. of 

Within these koe years, the 
Buenos Ayres have ad 
dress bebaeen the Englis = oo 
retaining indeed the mantl " a 
still gives it a peculiar charac 
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hat or bonnet is ever Seen on a native 
lady, unless she be on horseback, when 
che wears a beaver hat and feather, with 
q riding habit. 

The mantilla is usually a piece of 
silk, about half a yard wide in the 
middle, and a yard and a half long, 
sloping to a point at each end, which is 
terminated by a tassel. It is worn 
overthe head and back of the neck, 
and being brought over the shoulders, 
the endshang down in front. Nobrooch 
orpin is used to secure it; but it is 
artfully and gracefully confined under 
the chin by one hand, or by the end of 
the fan, without which no woman ever 
stirs, and made to conceal all but the 
eves, or to discover the whole face, at 
the pleasure of the wearer. 

In cold weather, or when they pay 
visits at night, they use the rebozo, 
which is a piece of cloth a yard wide, 
as long as the mantilla, and worn in 
the same manner. The mantilla be- 
longs exclusively to the mistresses ; 
and the rebozo is always worn by ser- 
vants, whose little vanity is displayed 
inthis part of their dress, which they 
are solicitous to have, if pessible, of the 
finest cloth and the most delicate co- 
lour, sometimes embroidered, or bor- 
dered with velvet or satin ribbons. 

The church dress has not undergone 
any change, but retains its Spanish 
character, and is always made of black 
silk, worn with white stockings and 
white satin shoes, It is considered in- 
decorous to attend mass in coloured at- 
tire. Sometimes a white veil is used, 
anda little white is introduced into 
the dress of the young girls, whose 
clothes, being made in all respects like 
those of grown persons, give-them an 
air of extreme formality. 

The children of both sexes are ge- 
nerally beautiful, but after the age of 
fourteen years the girls cease to im- 
prove in appearance ; they marry from 
that age upwards, and at twenty-five 
few retain any appearance of youth. 

PAMPA INDIANS. 

The Pampas are an Indian nation, 
thus named = the Spaniards because 
they rove about in the immense plains 
called Pampas, between the 36th and 
39th degrees of south latitude. On 
the first arrival of the Europeans they 
wandered on the south bank of the 
Plata, and disputed the ground with 
the founders of Buenos Ayres with ad- 
iirable vigour, perseverance, and va- 
our. The Spaniards, after considera- 
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ble losses, abandoned the place, but 
returned and rebuilt the city. Bein 
this time stronger in cavalry, the Pam- 
pas could not withstand them, but re- 
tired southward, to the parts which 
they still inhabit. Here they lived, as 
before, by hunting the armadillo, the 
hare, the stag, and ostriches, which 
were found in great abundance ; but as 
the wild horses had great! multiplied, 
they began to catch and eat them, 
which they still continue todo. The 
wild cattle multiplied in the country 
after the horses, and as they had no 
need of them for theirsubsistence, they 
have never thought of using them for 
the purpose of food. Thus these ani- 
mals, meeting with no obstacle to their 
multiplication, extended to the Rio 
Negro on the south, and in the same 
proportion westward to the neighbour- 
hood of Mendoza, and to the Cordille- 
ras of Chili. The savage Indians of 
those parts, seeing these cattle come to 
their country, began to kill them for 
food, and having abundance of them, 
sold the surplus to the Araucaunos and 
other Indians, and even to the presi- 
dents of the Audienza, Thus the num- 
ber of these animals decreased in those 
western regions, and such as were left 
ran to the eastward, and congregated 
in thecountry of the Pampas. Several 
Indian nations from the east side of the 
great Cordilleras, and others from Pa- 
tagonia, went in consequence and set- 
tled in the districts where there was 
plenty of cattle; they contracted a 
friendship with the Pampas, who had 
already a great number of horses. 
Many of these, as well as of the horned 
cattle, were taken away by the new- 
comers, who sold them to other Indian 
nations, and to the Spaniards of Chili. 
In this manner they destroyed the re- 
mainder of those wild herds, assisted 
indeed by the people of Mendoza and 
Buenos Ayres, who also made great 
havoc among them, as well for the 
sake of provision, as for the hides and 
tallow. . 
The Indians bring in for sale, skins 
of all the wild animals of the country, 
particularly of panthers and wood- 
cats; bearing precisely the same rela- 
tion to each other as the tiger and tiger- 
cat of the East. They appear not to 
use fire arms, as the North American 
Indians, but to depend entirely on the 
balls and lazo for success in the chase, 
In return for the articles which they 


bring for sale to Buenos Ayres, they 
take 
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take back with them brandy, Paraguay 
tea or maité, sugar, confectionary, figs, 
raisins, spurs, bits, knives, &c. They 
are often accompanied by Indians of 
Patagonia, and of the Cordilleras of 
Chili; and their caciques have been 
accustomed from time to time to visit 
the viceroy, to obtain from him a pre- 
sent of some kind. 

The Pampas are remarkably expert 
in the use of thosk balls, both singly 
and three together. It was with this 
formidable weapon that, at the period 
of the conquest, they entangled and cut 
off in battle, Don Diego de Mendoza, 
brother to the founderof Buenos Ayres, 
nine of his principal officers who were 
on horseback, and a great number of 
his men; and by lighting whisps of 
straw tied to the thongs of single balls, 
they contrived to set fire to several 
houses, and even to ships, at Buenos 
Ayres. 

HERDSMEN. 

Azara has drawn a curious and en- 
tertaining picture of the manners of 
the inhabitants of the estantias, and 
the herdsmen in general of these parts, 
who are the least civilized of all the 
inhabitants ; nay, indeed, their mode of 
life has almost reduced the Spaniards, 
who have embraced it, to the state of 
savage Indians. These herdsmen, in 
the government of Buenos Ayres alone, 
are employed in tending ten millions of 
horned cattle, and about two millions 
and a half of herses. Anestantia, no 
more than four or five square leagues in 
extent, is looked upon as considerable at 
Buenos Ayres. In the centre of these 
estantias are placed the habitations of 
the herdsmen, almost all without doors 
or windows, for which at night they 
use ox-hides at substitutes. 

These people never accompany their 
flocks and herds to the field, as in Eu- 
rope. All they do is, to go out oncea 
week, followed by a number of dogs, 
and to gallop round their respective 
estantias, shouting all the while. The 
cattle, grazing around at liberty, be- 
gin torun and assemble at a particular 
spot, called rodeo, where they are kept 
some time, and then allowed to return 
to their pasturage. The object of this 
operation is to prevent the animals 
from straying away from the lands of 
their owner ; and they pursue the same 
method with the horses, which they 
collect not in the rodeo, but in the 
farm-yard. The rest of the week they 
are employed in cutting the young 
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steers and foals, or iy breaking the; 
horses; but the greatest part 7 “ 
time they spend in idleness, 3 

As these herdsmen are four, ten, 
and —— leagues distant from one 
another, chapels are are $ consequently 
they very seldom or neyer go to mas, 
frequently baptizing their childiey 
theinselves, or even deferring the cer, 
mony till their marriage, because j i 
then absolutely required, When they 
go to mass, they hear it on horsebgei, 
on the outside of the church or chapel, 
the doors of which are kept open oy 
purpose, 

These herdsmen have in general no 
other furniture in their huts than 
barrel to hold water, a drinking-hory, 
some wooden spits for roasting meat, 
and a small copper pot to boil wate 
for making maté., Some have no pot; 
and in this case, if they want to make 
broth for a sick person, they cut meat 
into small pieces, and put it intoa 
bull’s horn full of water, which ther 
boil by setting it in a heap of hot 
ashes. «A few possess a kettle and a 
bow], oneor two chairs, or a beucli 
and sometimes a bed, formed of few 
poles fastened to four stakes, which 
serve for legs, and a cow’s hide thrown 
over them; but in general they sleep 
upon a hide spread on the bare ground. 
Instead of using chairs, they squat upon 
their heels, or sit upon the skull of a 
cow or horse. They never eat vegel- 
ables or sallad, which they say are fi 
only for cattle, and will not touch any 
food prepared with oil, for which also 
they have the strongest aversion. They 
live entirely upon beef, roasted in the 
manner described in a succeeding 2 
ticle (Gouchos of Tucuman,) and with 
out salt. They have no fixed hou for 
their meals; instead of wiping the 
mouth, they scrape it with the back ¢ 
the knife, and rub their hands upon 
their legs or thir boots. They pa 
touch veal, and never drink till the 
have finished eating. The ane 
ahout their cottages is always cove 
with bones and with the carcasés 
cattle, which, being there al 
produce an intolerable stenc | at 
ribs, belly, and breast being aad 7 
they eat, the rest of the its 
thrownaway. These en age snces 
prodigious number of birds. erie 
sant cries of which are a grea vrnptiod 
ance: and the consequent an ¥ 
engenders an immense mu 
flies and insects. The 
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The bailiffs, master-herdsmen, or 
oprietors, and in general those who 
cau atlord it, wear a doublet, waistcoat, 
aud breeches, white drawers, a hat, 


joes, and a poncho. Their men, on 
the other hand, wear nothing but the 
chiripa, which is a piece of coarse 
woollen cloth fastened with a cord round 
ihe waist. Many of them are without 
shirt: but have a hat, white drawers, 
a poncho, and short boots, made of the 
shin of the legs of a foal or calf; others 
use wild cats’ skin for this purpose. As 
they have no barbers, and shave them- 
wives but seldom, and then only with 
a knife, they generally have very —_ 
beards. The women go barefoot, anc 

are very dirty. Their dress commonly 
consists of nothing but a shift without 
sleeves, fastened by a girdle round the 
waist: very often they have not a 
second for change. In this case they 
repair occasionally to the brink of some 
stream, strip it off, wash it, and spread 
itout in the sun; when dry, they put 
iton again, and return home. In ge- 
neral, they are not engaged either in 
necdle-work or spinning ; their employ- 
went is confined to sweeping the house, 
and making a fire for roasting meat, 
and boiling water for maté. The wives 
ot (re master-herdsmen, or those who 
possess any property, are of course 
somewhat better clad. 

_ Born and bred in a desert, and hav- 
ing but little communication with their 
hind, these herdsmen are strangers to 
triendship, and inclined to suspicion 
an fraud; hence, when they play at 
cards, fur which they have a violent 
passion, they usually squat upon their 
Heels, holding their horse’s bridle un- 
der their feet, lest he should ran wvay 3 
aud they often have a dagger or knife 
stuck into the ground beside them ready 
to dispatch the person with whom they 
are playing if they perceive any dispo- 
‘tion to cheating, in which they are 
kreat adepts. They gamble away all 
‘hey possess, and with the utmost cool- 
hess. When one of them has lost his 
money, he will stake his shirt, if it be 
worth playing for; and the winner 
venerally gives his, if good for nothing, 
io the loser, because none of them 
tuinks of keeping two. Whena couple 
are about to marry, they borrow linen, 
Which they take. off as soon as they 
“ave the church, and return to the 
leudeis, They have frequently neither 
liouse nor furniture, and their bed 


consists of a cow-hide spread upon the 
ground, 

Uninterrupted practice almost from 
their birth, renders them incomparable 
horsemen, either for keeping tirm in 
their seat, or for galloping continually 
without tiring, In Europe, they would 
probably be thought to want grace, 
because their stirrups are long, and be- 
cause they do not keep their kneesclose, 
but stick out their legs, without turn- 
ing their toes towards the horse’s ears : 
but then there is net the least danger of 
their losing their equilibrium for a mo- 
ment, or of being thrown out of their 
seat either in trotting or galloping, or 
even by the kicking, capering, or any 
other movement of the animal, hay, you 
would almost swear, that the horse and 
the rider formed but one body, though 
their stirrups are mere triangles of wood, 
so smallas toadmit only the tip of the 
toe. In general, they mount indiseri- 
minately the first foal they lay hold of, 


even though a wild one, and sometimes 


they will ride bulls themselves. With 
the lazo fastened to the girth of their 
horse, they stop at the distance of eighty 
or ninety feet. and secure any animal 
whatever, not excepting a bull, by 
throwing the lazo at his neck and legs, 
and they never miss catching the leg at 
which they zim. If their horse shoutd 
fall while going at full gallop, most of 
them wouid not receive the least injury, 
but pitch upon their legs by his side, 
with the bridle in their hands ready to 
prevent his escape. By way of excr- 
cise, they desire any other person to 
throw the lazo at the legs of their horse 
while ata gallop, and they are sure to 
light upon theirs, though the animal 
should have fallen after a thousand 
curvets. In the use of the dalls, they 


are not less expert than the Pampas. 


TRAVELLING-CART. 

There are no waggons at Buenos 
Avres; all carriages of burden move on 
two high wheels. 

It has been already observed, that the 
carts travel in convoys of from five to 
twenty ; it should farther be remarked, 
that they never travel singly, for, a 
to the aature of the country, it woul 
then be impossible for them to perform 
any journey. As no gravel or stone of 
any kind, not even a pebble, is to be 
found on the west bank of the river for 
one hundred miles in any direction 
from Buenos Ayres, it is utterly iunpos- 


sible to make good roads. The soil is 
a very 
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avery stiff black earth, extremely re- 
tentive of water, and thecountry one 
vast flat, about twenty feet above the 
level of the river. Wherever the most 
trifling inequality of surface occurs, 
the water lodges in the bottom, which 
is often several miles in length, though 
perhaps very narrow. As the roads 
must cross these spots, and from the 
scarcity of wood as wellas stone, there 
are no means of building bridges over 
them at a distance from the city, they 
become in winter deep and dangerous 
quagmires, through which the united 
strength of two or three teams of oxen 
is required to draw one cart. 

When, therefore, the convoy arrives 
at a pantano, as this kind of bog is cal- 
led, the difficulty is overcome by the 
united strength of the cattle; but 
should it not be very deep and bad, the 
mode of harnessing the oxen to the cart 
which is ingenious enough, suffices. 
Six bullocks are always used: two are 
attached to the pole of the cart, and the 
other four close to each other, with a 
great interval between them and the 
two first mentioned. In this manner 
the four foremost oxen have passed 
through the pantano, and are on firm 
=— by the time the other two have 

rought the cart into the bog. They 
all draw by a beam lashed to the horns 
of each pair with hide ropes, leading 
from the centre of it to the pole of the 
cart and to each other’s beam. No 
reins are used, the animals being guid- 
ed entirely by the enormous goad slung 
in front of the cart, which being ba- 
lanced by a weight at its inner end, 
is managed by the driver with uncom- 
mon dexterity. It is a bamboo, thirty- 
two feet long, with a small stick, eight 
feet more, attached to it, having a goad 
fastened to its extremity. At the place 
where they are united, there is a piece 
of iron in the shape of a long pear, 
terminating in a sharp point, which 
serves as a goad for the second pair of 
the team, and is made to act on them 
by the bamboo being rapidly lowered 
with the pulley by which it is slung. 
The beasts next to the cart are guided 
by ashort hand-goad. 

No care being taken to keep the hide 
ropes by which the cart is drawn from 
trailing on the ground, the smallest 
mismanagement in a pantano may be 
attended with serious danger; for the 
ropes, if suffered to be slack, are liable 
to get between the bullucks’ legs, and 
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Video, 


throw them down : -, 
common for some oo re Not up. 
smothered in the mud, and i Wo be 
fortunate if the cart and the on 
cape. The pantanos are often te 
four feet deep, so that the men could : r 
venture into them, if they were hot 
clined. When, therefore, an acciden 
of this kind happens, the driver's only 
resource is the goad, which he lies 
most unmercifully, until by a 
plunge the animal either clears himself 
or falls down to rise no more; in whic, 
-_ the rope is cut, and he is left to bi 
POST-COACH TRAVELLING. 

The ordinary mode of travelling i 
this country is on horseback, for ther 
is no such thing as a publie conveyance 
fora number of persons to any point 
of these provinces. Coaches, however, 
are kept for the purpose of letting to 
perform a journey; but both the vehi- 
cles and their equipment are a carica- 
ture upon posting. 

A few British merchants at Buenos 
Ayres, and two or three native fami- 
lies, as well as the chief director, have 
modern English carriages ; but all the 
other coaches are in the fashion of the 
seventeenth century, and in genenl 
miserably out of repair. They are 
usually drawn by mules, with a hors 
or a pair of horses —- The har- 
ness is not to be matched, except by 
that of a French diligence. It seldom 
fits, and the animals are always galled 
by its wretched ragged state. It gene- 
rally consists of ropes made of twisted 
slips of hide. The wheels of the car- 
riages are also strengthened with beng 
and thongs of hide’ round the tire a0 
between the spokes, without which - 
caution the force required to arf 
them through the pantanos and suml- 
mer ruts would tear them to a“ 
Collars are not used but with ad 
harness, and those of the roughest om 
made of straw only, for the a ; 
The horses draw by ‘the side, as belor 
explained. : 

The mules are omeny —, 

allop, so long as nature © “ 
the fatigue ; but as the drivers Oe 
very little care of the poor¢ igen 
sometimes keeping them out twe ae 
even sixteen hours without food, | 


i ho have 
uncommon thing fora party Ww 

hired a coach, to be detained at 
upon the road in consequence 


cattle being knocked up. memoIrs 
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{Memoirs of Granville Sharp, the Philan- 
thropist andPatriot, and our old friend and 
correspondent, by Mr. Prince Hoare, have 
double claims on Our notice in the amia- 
ble subject and no less amiable au- 
thor. Those who knew Mr. Sharp will 
gladly peruse Mr. Hoxare’s well-written 
volume, and all its original documents ; 
and others will be instructed and gratified 
by our extracts, which afford a specimen 
of the general execution of the work. We 
presume the known delicacy of the author 
Las prevented his noticing certain theolo- 
gical weaknesses of Mr. Sherp, which 
operated as the stimulus of his actions, and 
gave rise to that enthusiasm with which he 
pursued every object. His study of the 
Book of Revelations led him to betieve that 
tle Millennium was et band, end under 
the impression of this dream he considered 
himself an jastrument to eifect divine pur- 
poses preparatory to the commencement 
of the said Millennium! In his laiter 
days this notion was at all times present 
iu his mind, and, in his serious manner,he 
assured the Editor of this Miscellany, more 
than once, that the second Advent was not 
many months distant. ‘This ruling im- 
pression is nevertheless unnoticed by Mr. 
Hoare, and evithough so visionary, Mr. 
Sharp is graveiy adduced by Bishop 
Burgess us an authority in support of cer- 
tain dogmas on-which-bis lordship, to sey 
the least, has been extremeiy zealous. Mr. 
Sharp was an extraordinary and exem- 
Plary characier, yet he was a man go- 
Verned by human frailiies and errors, 
though happily they always gave to his 
energies a beneficial direction. In this 
explanation we mean nothing derogatory 
tohis name or cliaracter, for we respected 
‘ad loved him; but the whole truth 
should be stated when we are performing 
for posterity the duty of estimating the 
character, and recording the actions of il- 
lustrious contemporaries. ] 


THE AUTHOR’S VIEWS. 
‘ONCEIVING, as I do, that Mr. 
Sharpwas one of those men whose 
uatne is likely to go down to late poste- 
MONTHLY MAG. No, 349. 
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rity, I have united with his private 
actions as much of the general history 
of the concerns in which he took part, 
as may render his Memoirs not wholly 
an unimportant document to the his- 
torian of events, 

His life oon be divided under four 
ae heads. 

1. The Liberation of African Slaves 
in England, 

2. The Colonization of Sierra Leone. 

3. The Establishment of Episcopacy 
in America, : 

4. The Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

To these may be added, his attempt 
to reconcile the British Colenies with 
England, at the commencement of the 
American troubles. Were there no 
other records, these will probably be 
thought sufficient te give importance to 
his Memoirs; yet they form a_ part 
only of the promiscuous range of action 
to which his benevolence gave birth. 

ARCHBISHSP SHARP. 

During the war between Charles I. 
and the Parliament, Thomas Sharp 
rose into notice from the particular de- 
gree of fayour in which he stood with 
General Lord Fairfax, who held his 
head-quaricrs at his house at Bra:lford, 
and, among other marks of regard, 
offered him a commission in the army ; 
but he declined it, preferring to con- 
tinue in trade, It is unnecessary to 
say, that he was attached to the opi- 
nions of the Puritans. His infant son, 
John, would have been brought up in 
the same principles, if the contrary af- 
tachment of the mother to the Royalist 
party had not given a more salutary 
direction to his mind. At the hazard 
of Lord Fairfax’s displeasure, and elud- 
ing all the searches that were made for 
Cominon Prayer Books in every house, 
she had preserved those of her family; 
aud one of them she put into the hands 
of her son, instructing him to love and 
value it. The boy was particularly 
moved by reading the Litany 5 and to 
this first feeling was soon added a more 
powerful excitement by the accidental 
view of his father’s secret devotions. 
Through achink in the door of an ad- 
foiming room, he had perceived him at 
his private prayers: childish curiosity 
brought him back frequently to the 
same place, and he found, * something 


‘n his father’s manner of addressing. 


himself to God in secret, something m 
the imporiunate earnestness of his de- 
yotion,”? so forcibly affecting his heart, 
that the impression was never effaced. 
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This boy was afterwards the vener- 
able Archbishop of York. 

The disclosure of early talents in the 
child, probably induced the father to 
devote him to learned pursuits. At the 
age of sixteen, with no other helps to 
literature than he had gained at the 
grammar-school of his native town at 
Bradford, John was admitted of 
Christ’s Church College, Cambridge, un- 
der the care ofa faithful and enlighten- 
ed tutor, whose diligent services he 
gratefully recompensed on his first ad- 
vancemeut in the church. 

In the course of his college studies, 
the intenseness of his application 
brought on an illness, which terminated 
in hypochondriac melancholy, and, to 
rouse himself from this benumbing ma- 
lady, he left the university for a short 
time; after which, having succeeded in 
regaining his health, he returned, to 
commence his studies in divinity. 

His great attention to the church 
service procured him an_ unsolicited 
Living, ani his excellent character the 
situation of Tutor and Domestic Chap- 
lain in the family of Sir Heneage Finch, 
Solicitor-General. He was admitted 


- into Holy orders in 1667, and ordained 


Deacon and Priest in the same day by a 
articular dispensation from the Arch- 
Rides of Canterbury. In Sir Heneage’s 
family he had the care of four youths, 
two of whom, afterwards, entering the 
church, were made by him dignitaries 
of the cathedral of York. 
He was scarcely twenty-eight years 


_ of age, when his patron (now made At- 


torney-General) informed him that the 
King had conferred on him the Arch- 
deaconry of Berkshire. Sharp replied, 
that “ he was too young and ignorant, 
and he wished to decline the prefer- 
ment; but the Attorney-General 
would not accept the excuse, and fur- 
nished him with all requisites for tak- 
ing immediate possession. 

Sir Heneage, created a Peer in 1674, 
and succeeding to the Chancellorship 
of England in 1676, soon placed his 
chaplain in a more conspicuous point 
of view, by entrusting to him the en- 
tire charge of recommending persons 
properly qualified to take the numerous 
preferments in his gift. This arduous 
task he executed in so exemplary a 
manner, that no preferment passed 
through his hands, that was not be- 
stowed on some one of the most learned 
and virtuous men of the time. Three 
oy only the Chancellor reserved for 


» his own disposal, and those he eon- 








a on +. Sharp himeetf, 

me was the rectory of St, Ge 
which became his resilence for a : 
years, and where he was revered es 
minister, who zealously and faithful 
discharged all the duties of his oie 
but particularly those most important 
ones of catechising the youth and com. 
forting the sick. In the performance 
of the latter duty, he bore an equal 
share with his curates, Visiting the poor 
in the meanest garrets and cellars, and 
never refusing his personal attendance 
wherever it was required. 

In 1679 he commenced Doctor in Dj. 
vinity at Cambridge, and in 168], wa 
promoted to the Deanery of Norwich, 

In 1686 he was appointed Chaplain 
in Ordinary to James the Second, ani 
continued so till the revolution; though 
the manner in which he spoke of the 
church of Rome, in the pulpit, was s 
little agreeable to this monarch, that 
the Bishop of London (Dr. Compton) 
was advised to suspend him; but he 
refused, and, after a short time, Dr. 
Sharp was restored to the King’s 
favour. 

The revolution which took place, did 
not, in any manner, alter the steady 
tenour of hisconduct, With the same 
independence with which he had cen- 
sured the Romish religion before 
James, he prayed for that monarch 
before the Prince of Orange, on tle 
first Sunday after the opening of the 
convention, and also before the Hous 
of Commons, on the Wednesday {ol- 
lowing; considering, that, thou h the 
vote of abdication had passed that 
House, it had not yet received the con- 
currence of the Lords, and that the 
service of the church _ - yet been 
altered by any due authority. 

In 1689, nt was farther promoted (0 
the Deanery of Canterbury, and wis 
named by King William one of the per 

. racant by 
sons appointed to fill the sees‘ wh 
the deprivation of their bishops. F “i. 
this latter point he unexpecte ly as 4 
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unwillingness to remove (0 a 
those honourable situations ee 
circumstances. He a hea 
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station. But the strong meer 
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Di. Tillotson (then nominated !0 cd 
bishop of Canterbury.) and his intert 
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the feelings of all —, King ws 
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that the only measure which could re- 
store him to favour, would be that of 
consenting to accept the Archbishop- 
rich of York, whenever it should he- 
come vacant. This point he carried, 
and then obtained from William the 
order for the succession, About a week 
afterwards, the Archbishop of York 
(Lamplugh) died, and the two friends, 
Tillotson and Sharp, received their 
archiepiscopal consecration nearly at the 
same period, Dr. Sharp took the most 
affectionate leave of his parishioners in 
St. Giles’s. : 

Hewas in his forty-seventh year when 
he was advanced to the see of York ; 
he sate in it two-and-twenty years. 

His life as an archbishop is too im- 
portant in history, to admit of adequate 
mention in this place. His constancy 
aud integrity, his learning and piety, 
his disinterested zeal and loyalty, se- 
cured to him the favour of William, 
and made him the confidential friend 
of Anne to the last hour of his life. 

After the virtuous fulfilment ofa long 
course of exemplary and painful duties, 
he died at Bath, Feb. 2, 1713-14; and 
was succeeded in his high dignity by 
the person whom he had himself re- 
commended to the Queen. 

HIS BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 

Granville Sharp was born at Durham, 
on the 10th of November, 1735, O. S. 
A large part of his father’s fortune had 
been expended on the education of the 
two elder sons. The portions of the 
others were equally divided, and were 
applied to their advancement in their 
respective occupations; that of the 
youngest being set apart to serve as an 
apprentice-fee in London, where it was 
his father’s intention to place him in 
trade, With a view to this destination, 
le was at a very early age withdrawn 
from the public grammiar-school at Dur- 
ham, before he had gained more than 
the first rudiments of the learned lan- 
fuages, and was sent toa smaller school, 
to be instructed more particularly in 
Writing and arithmetic. 

In the spring of the year 1750, he 
left Durham, and in May was bound 
apprentice in London, to a linen-draper 
of the name of Halsey, a Quaker, 
on Great Tower Hill; who dying in 
1753, he remained, under the same 
indentures, with . Halsey’s _father- 
in-law, and executor, Henry Willough- 
Vv, Esq., a justice of the peace, and a 
Presbyterian. In 1755, he was dis- 


charged by judgment of the Lord 
‘yor's court (in order to serve out 


the remainder of his term with another 
freeman of Halsey’s company.) but the 
judgment being trans. in the same 
year, he continued to reside with Wil- 
loughby till the following summer, 
when he obtained his consent togo into 
employ in the house of Bourke (a Ro- 
man Catholic) and Co., Lrivh factors, 
in Cheapside, 

At the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship he quitted his situation, and im- 
inediately engaged himself in the ser- 
vice of another linen-factory, which he 
had reason to suppose established on a 
large foundation ; but finding the con- 
cern far more contracted than he had 
imagined, he soon relinquished his en- 
gagement, 

In this period he made his first ad- 
vances in learning. A series of con- 
troversies with an inmate of his master’s 
house, who happened to be a Socinian, 
first excited him to the study of the 
Greek tongue. They disputed con- 
cerning the Trinity, and the Atone- 
ment of Christ; and on these topics 
the Socinian declared, that Granville 
was mistaken in the opinions which he 
uttered, and that his misconception 
arose from his want of acquaintance 
with the Greek language, * in which,” 
he asserted, *¢ the subjects of their dis- 
pute did not suffer the interpretation 
which he put on them, and he there- 
fore referred him to the New Testa- 
ment in its original text.” 

He learned Hebrew nearly at the 
same time, and from a cause exactly 
similar. A Jew, who appears to have 
resided also in his master’s house, fre- 
quently contested with him the truths 
of the Christian religion, and, when 
hard pressed by his earnest reasonings, 
constantly declared that he misinter- 
preted the prophecies, from ignorance 
of the language in which they were 
written; referring him to the Hebrew 
Bible, in the same manner as the So- 
cinian had done to the Greek Testa- 
ment. 

A disposition to beneficence also 
manifested itself in these early years of 
his life. Justice Willoughby had for- 
merly followed various occupations in 
trade, from which he had finally re- 
tired. He very soon began to take 
great notice of young Granville, who, 
in return, after two or three years’ re- 
sidence in Halsey’s house, discovering 
that his friend had a rightful claim to 
the title of Baron de Parham, devised 
the only method in his power to pro- 


mote it. His relation, Dr. Dering, 
was 
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chaplain to the Earl of Winchelsea, the 
descendant of Archbishop Sharp’s great 
patron, the Lord Chaneellor Finch. To 
him Granville made a report of the cir- 
cumstances; and his Lordship, being 
by these means apprized of them, caused 
Willoughby’s claim to be laid duly ke- 
fore Parliament, and procured his ad- 
mission to the House of Peers, where 
he sate for the remaining years of his 
tife, 

Mr. Sharp took up his freedom of the 
city, in the Company of Fishmozxgers, 
in August, 1757. 

THE CAUSE OF THE BLACK. 

In 1755, chance directed his atten- 
tion towards the sufferings of a race of 
men who had long been the sport and 
victims of European avarice. In the 
first moments of his action, he had ro 
other object in view than the relief ofa 
miserable felleow-creature, siruggling 
with disease and extreme indigence ; 
but sueh was then, under. Heaven, the 
widely increasing spirit of social charity, 
that England was destined shortly to 
behold (and to be herself the seenecf 
the extraordinary spectacle) a private 
and powerless srt Bs oe standing forth, 
at the divine excitement of Mercy, to 
rescue those whom the force of dis- 
graceful custom injuriously bound in 
chains:—to sce him, when opposed in 
his benevolent efforts, arm himself, by 
the study of our laws, to assert the un- 
alterable course of justice, and for that 
end prepare to resist the formidable de- 
cisions of men who had filled the highest 
stations in our courts of judicature ; 
maintaining his ground against them 
with unanswerable arguments, and 
finally overthrowing the influence of 
authoritative, but unjust, opinions—an 
event not more glorious to the indivi- 
dual himself, than to our country’s 
constitution, of which it demonstrated 
the mild and liberal spirit, friendly to 
every consideration that can be suggest- 
ed for the benefit of mankind. 

The professional arrangements of Mr. 
William Sharp, whose house was open 
every morning for the gratuitous relief 
of the poor, were the first means of 
bringing Strong to the knowledge of 
either brother. Pain and disease. the 
consequence of severe blows and hard- 
ships, led the miserable sufferer to seek 
the aid of medical attendance: and it 
was in one of his morning visits to the 
surgery in Mincing Lane that he was 
met by Granville, as he approached the 
tloor of the house, ready to faint through 
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found that he had hee 
David Lisle, a lawyer of Barbados 
whose barbarous treatment had by do. 
grees reduced him to a state of ire. 
ness, and whose brutal heart had thes 
turned him adrift in the streets, Thi 
happened in 1765. 

By the united careof thetwo brother 
into whose hands Strong had provide. 
tially fallen, he was restored to health, 
anil placed in the service of a respecta- 
ble apothecary (Mr. Brown) in Fep. 
church Street. In that comfortahlp 
situation he retained for two year. 
when, as he was one day attending hi 


mistress behind a hackuey-coach, ty 
was seen, and quickly recognized, hy 
the lawyer to whom he had been 3 
slave; and-who, conceiving from his 
appearance and active employment, 
that he must have regained his strength 
sufficiently for useful labour, instantly 
formed a design to recover possession of 
him. He fellowed the coach, for the 
purpose of obtaining intelligence of bis 
abode: and having discovered it, laid 
a plan to entrap him. oe 

* Some days afterwards, he (Davi! 
Lisle) employed two of the Lor 
Mayor’s officers to attend him toa pul- 
lic-house, from whence he sent a mes 
senger, to acquaint Jonathan Strong 
that a person wanted to speak witi 
him: Jonathan, of course, came, abi 
was shocked to find that it was his oll 
master who had sent for him, and whe 
now immediately delivered him inte 
the custody of the two officers. Jun 
than, however, sent for Mr. Brows. 
who likewise came, but being violent! 
threatened by the lawyer, on a om 
of having detained his property (as . 
called Strong.) he was intimidate: 
and left him in Lisle’s hands. 

“ After this, G. S. received a 
from the Poultry Compter, signee ‘il 
nathan Strong, a name which he ¢" 
not at first recollect; he sent, See 
a messenger to the Compter hae oe 
about him, but the keepers ec “ 
they had any such person comm 

heir charge.”’ j 
This oi was sufficient to “a 
the suspicion and to call forth theac 
benevolence of Mr. Sharp. Comp 

G.S. then went himself to the’ r 
ter, inquired for the master 0 
son, and insisted on a and WS 
Strong. He was then a 
immediately recollected by ed this 
charged the master of the pr up (0 an 
own peril not to deliver him Wf 
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he had been carried before the Lord 
Mayor (Sir Robert Kite,) towhom G. S. 
‘mmediately went, and gave informa. 
tion that a Jonathan Strong had been 
confined in prison without any warrant ; 
and he therefore requested of his Lord- 
ship to summon those persons who de- 
tained him, and to give G. S. notice to 
attend at the same time. ‘Tliis request 
was complied with. 

Whea the appointed day was come 
(Sept. IS.) G.S. attended at the Man- 
sion House, and found Jonathan in the 
presence of the Lord Mayer, and also 
two persons who claimed him: the 
one, a notary public, who produced a 
hillof sale from the original master, to 
James Kerr, Esq., a Jamaica planter, 
who had refused to pay the purciiase 
mouey (ihirty pounds) until the Negro 
should be delivered on board a ship be- 
lounging to Messrs. Muir and Atkinson, 
bound to Jamaica, the captain_of which 
vessel, Mr. David Lair. was the other 
person then attending to take him 
away. 

The Lord Mayor having heard the 
claim, said, that “the lad had not 
stolen any thing, and was not guilty of 
any offence, and was therefore at liberty 
to go away ;”? whereupon the captain 
seized him by the arm, and told the 
Lord Mayor, * he took him as the pro- 
pertyof Mr. Kerr.’* Mr. Beech, the 
ily coroner, now came behind G. §., 
and whispered in his ear the words 
“charge him’? at which G. S. turned 
upon the captain, and in an angry 
manner said, * Sir, I charge you for 
an assault.” On this, Captain Lair 
quitted his hold of Jonathan’s arm, and 
all bowed to the Lord Mayor and came 
away, Jonathan followed_G.S., and_no 
one dared to touch him. 

A few days after this transaction, 
G. S. was charged, by a writ, with hav- 
mg robbed the original master, David 
Lisle, the lawyer, of a Negro slave, and 
also of another slave, &c. &c. 

In these charitable exertions Gran- 
ville appears to have been seconded by 
his brother James. He alludes to this 
circumstance, in a letter addressed to 
the Rev.Dr. Muysson, (in Nov. 1767) in 
Which he mentions “a law-suit com- 
menced against him and his brother 
James for having lawfully and openly 
obtained the liberty of a poor Negro 
before the Chief Magistrate of the city.” 

But the action at law was not the 
only weapon employed to alarm him, 
and to deter him from the prosecution 
his humane task, That no method 


might be left unessayed, which avarice 
or inalice could prompt, to retrieve the 
step that had been lost, David Lisle 
sought out the Negroe’s FRIEND at his 
brother William’s house, (where he 
tuen resided.) and having announced 
lis name, was admitted. The conver- 
sation, on one part at least, was warm; 
and Lisle, after ineffectual denwacia- 
tions of revenge in various ways, at- 
tempted to intimidate by a chailenge. 
—It is important to learn in what man- 
nera defiance of this nature was re- 
ceived by a man of Mr. Sharp's charac- 
ter: the anecdote is thus related in the 
manuscript notes, 

* Uct. 1, 1767. David Lisle, Esq. 
(a man of the law) called on me in 
Mincing Lane, to demand gent!eman- 
like satisfaction, because 1 had pro- 
cured the liberty of his slave, Jonathan 
Strong. IT told him, that, ‘as he had 
studied the law so many years, he 
should waut no satisfaction that the 
law could give him’.”’ 

Mr. Sharp kept his word faithfully, 
but in a way little to be expected 
from a person who, as he himself states, 
* had never once opened a law beok to 
consult if, till on occasion of the pre- 
sent cause.” 

llis first siep, in order to defend 
himself from the legal process institut- 
ed against him, was, to apply to an 
eminent solicitor in the Lord Mayer's 
office, and to refain Sir James Eyre, 
then Recorder of the city (and afier- 
wards Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas,) as his counsel, Af- 
ter some consideration of the case, the 
solicitor brought hin a copy of the 
opinion given in the year 1729, by the 
attorney and solicitor-general, York 


and Taibot (asserting, us before stated, 


that a slave coming from the West In- 
dies to Great Britain or Ireland, does 
not become free.) and assured him that 
they should not be able to defgnd him 
against the action, as the Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield was also decidedly of 
the saine opinion. 
It will be found, from a subsequent 
letter to the Bishop of London, that in 
ursuance of this resolution, he gave 
hiensall up, for nearly two years, to an 
intense study of the English laws on 
those points particularly which regard 
the liberty of person in British subjects. 
A folio common-place book, filled with 
the most important extracts on that 
topic, attests his unremitting dili- 
ence. 
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except his own conscience. For it is 
remarkable, that, during his studies, 
he applied to the celebrated judge and 
commentator, Dr. Blackstone, but re- 
ceived little satisfaction from his opi- 
nion on the interesting subject in ques- 
tion. He consulted, likewise, several 
other professional men of eminence, 
but could find no one whose opinion 
was favourable to his undertaking. 
“ Even my own lawyers,” he repeats, 
“ were against me;’? so much force 
had precedent, and the authority of 
those great names, York and Talbot, 
to bias even the soundest judgments. 

By continual application, before the 
final term when he was to answer the 
charge against his brother and himself, 
Granville had added to a thorough in- 
vestigation of the English laws much 
extraneous research into those of other 
nations; and he had compiled in manu- 
script, a tract “ On the Injustice and 
dangerous tendency of tulerating Sla- 
very, or even of admitting the least 
Claim to private Property in the Per- 
sons of Men, in England.’’ This tract, 
when completed, he submitted to the 
perusal of Dr. Blackstone; and then 
employed his utmost efforts to circulate 
it, by means of numerous copies, among 
those on whom he wished it to produce 
a favourable effect. The arguments con- 
tained in it were irresistible, and by its 
success he had the satisfaction of amply 
fulfilling his promise to his antagonist. 
“* The substance ofthis tract,’’ he says, 
** was handed about among the gentle- 
men of the law, in twenty or more dif- 
ferent MS. copies, for nearly two years, 
until the lawyers employed against the 
Negro, Jonathan Strong, were intimi- 
dated, and the plaintiff was compelled 
to pay treble costs for not bringing for- 
ward the action ; afterwhich,” he adds, 
“‘ the tract was printed in 1769.” 

CASE OF SOMERSET, 

At length, the important case of 
James Somerset presented itself ;—a 
case which is said to have been selected, 
at the mutual desire of Lord Mansfield 
and of Mr. Sharp, in order to bring to 
a final judgment a subject of contest, 
which from the benevolence of the lat- 
ter so frequently occupied, and from 
his legal researches and abilities so 
much embarrassed, the courts of judi- 
cature, 

The complaint of Somerset was of 
the same kind as in the case of Thomas 


Lewis, before related. He had been 
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he had no instructor; no assistant, ex- 
cept his own diligence; no encourager 


brought to England, inN ‘ 
by his master Mr. Charles Se 
. oe aries Stewar 
and in process of time left him. Stey. 
art found an Opportunity of seizing him 
unawares; and he was: conveya 
board the Ann and Mary, (y > 

Knowles, in order to be carried t le 
— and there to be sold for ; 

Of the transactions which took place, 
the MS. notes give, as usual, a brief 
— and of the most Simple 

ind. 

1772. Jan. 13.—James Somerset, a 
Negro from Virginia, called on me 
this morning (with the compositor 
whom I employ at Mr. Bigg’s) to con. 
plain of Mr. Charles Stewart. | gave 
him the best advice that I could. 

Jan. 14.—Mr. Cade, of No.7, Cun- 
berland Street, Drury Lane, called on 
me in favour of James Somerset, 

Jan. 29.—Gave cash, 61. 6s. to Mr, 
Hughes, clerk to Mr. Priddle, to retain 
two counsel in the case of Somerset. 

Feb. 7.—Case of the Negro, Somer- 
set, to be argued this day in the King’s 
Bench. 

Paid Mr. Blanchard for attending on 
account of James Somerset; on 24th 
Jan. 11. 1s.—Copy of proceeding, 1s. 
—Transcript of proceeding in Hilary 
term, 51. 5s. 

The leading counsel was Mr. Ser- 
jeant Davy, we bruught the case into 
Court before Lord Mansfield on the 
24th of January, but professed the 
cause to be of so high importance, that 
he requested it might be deferred till 
another term, in order to give him time 
to prepare fully for its support. This 
request Lord Mansfield declined grant- 
ing, but fixed the hearing for that day 
fortnight ; apprizing Serjeant Davy 
the same time, that, “ if it should come 
fairly to the general question, whatever 
the opinion of the Court might be, even 
if they were all agreed on one side : 
the other, the subject was of so — 
and extensive concern, that,ffrom te 
nature of the question, he should cer: 
tainly take the opinion of all theju 

upon it.”’ 

- rom this declaration, Mr. a 
felt that he should have tocontend w! 
all the force that could be bro i 
against him. But his resolution Wr 
not to be shaken ; though his ong vd 
unobtrusive character, and or ya 
ledge of human nature, (aug 


thenceforward to avoid the preg 
of regular attendance in the ie forest 
indeed ef any degree of i whateve? 
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whatever in the cause itself, that he 
might in no wise irritate a judge whom 
he conceived to be prepossessed against 
his attempt. 

On the 7th of February the case was 
again brought before Lord Mansfield, 
assisted by the three Justices, Ashton, 
Willes. and Ashurst. 

The cause of liberty was now no lon- 
certo be tried on the ground of a mere 
special indictment, but on the broad 
principle of the essential and constitu- 
tional right of every man in England 
to the liberty of his person, unless for- 
feited by the laws of England. It was 
opened by Mr. Serjeant ony with a 
vast mass of information on the subject 
ofslavery, prefaced by a declaration of 
his intention to maintain before the 
Court the following proposition ; ** That 
noman at this day is, or can be, a slave 
in England.”’ 

Mr. Serjeant Glynn followed on the 
same side, and enforced very power- 
fully the arguments proposed by the 
lealing counsel, particularly in the 
point respecting the importation of laws 
of other countries into our own: 

“Let me put,’’ says he, * the case 
seriously. What is the point in which 
you are to draw the line? If you ad- 
mit a right acquired in prejudice of 
liberty, (the claim a man derives from 
common nature;) if you permit them 
to raise up and bring here the laws of 
one country, I don’t know but we must 
go round the globe, to find all their 
laws. Suppose galley-slaves were 
brought here.—would the master be 
allowed to exercise that power over 
them? Should they, when they set 
their foot on English ground, be al- 
lowed that authority, which in other 
countries, where servitude in its full 
extent, is allowed; where the slave is 
in the most wretched state, and abso- 
lutely at the merey of his master? 
Suppose they were to bring their slaves 
into England, would the courts permit 
the exercise of that power over them ?” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Serjeant 
Glynn’s speech, Lord Mansfield, after 
some short questions, added: ‘ This 
thing seems, by the arguments, pro- 

ble to go toa great length, and it is 
theend of the term; so it will be hardly 
possible to go through it without stop- 
ping ; therefore, let it stand over to 
the next term.” 

On the 9th of May, the question was 
again brought before the Court, on the 

road and general ground “ Whether a 


Slave, by coming into England, be- 
comes free ?”” 

_ On this second reading, the pleadings 

in favour of Somerset were resumed by 

Mr. Mansfield, who, in a speech of 
strong sense and expression, contended, 

that if the Negro Somerset was a man 

—and he should conclude him one tilt 

the Court should adjudge otherwise— 

it was impossible he could be a slave in 

England, unless by the introduction of 
some species of property unknown to 

our Constitution. He considered the dis- 

pute as between one human creature, 

the master, and another, the Negro, 

whether the latter should be entitled 

to the important rights which nature 

had given him. He was stated by the 
master to have been a slave inAmerica : 

but that did not prove him a slave in 

England,where no such condition of men 
exists? * From all that can be drawn 

from the state of Africa or America,” 
said the orator, “ the Negro may very 
well answer—‘ It is true, I was a slave; 
kept as a slave in Africa, I was first 
put in chains on board a British ship, 
and carried from Africa to America; I 
there lived under a master, from whose 
tyranny I could not escape; if I had 

attempted it 1 should have been exposed 
to the severest punishment; and never, 
from the first moment of my life to the 
present time, have I been in a country 
where I had a power to assert the com- 
mon rights of mankind. 1am nowina 
country where the laws of liberty are 
known and regarded; and can you tell 
me the reason’ why I am not to be pro- 
tected by those laws, but to be carried 
away again to be sold?’—To hear a 
Negro state that argument” he con- 
tinued, “ and have it answered, consis- 
tently with our laws, seems to me to 
be impossible ; for, on the contrary, 
he is as fully and clearly entitled to the 
protection of those laws, as every one 
who now hears me.”°—After a learned 
investigation of the laws of other coun- 
tries, he concluded by expressing his 
conviction that thealteration which had 
been attempted in the laws of England, 
by the introduction of anew — of 
slavery, was so prodigious and impor- 
tant, and would require so man and 
various regulations, that it wou d be 
far beyond the extent of any power that 
could legally exercise it, except the 
legislature itself. “ But T hope, he 
added, “such a kind of slavery will 
never find its way into England; and 


1. that, by your Lordship’s 
I apprehend, » by y pe te 
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decision, this man will receive his 
liberty.” 

At the end of Mr. Mansfield’s speech, 
it appears that the cause was further ad- 
journed to the 14th of May. 

The expectation of all parties was now 
raised to the utmost pitch, when finally, 
in Trinity term, on Monday the 22d of 
June, “ The Court proceeded to give 
judgment in the case of Somerset the 
Negro, then before the Court, on the mo- 
tion of the Habeas Corpus.” 

Lord Mansfield first stated the return ; 
then spoke to the following purport :— 
“« We pay due attention to the opinions of 
Sir Philip Yorke and Mr. Talbot, taken in 
the year 1729, whereby they pledge 
themselves to the West India planters for 
the legal consequences of slaves coming 
here, or being baptized. This opinion 
was solemnly recognised by Lord Hard- 
wicke, sitting as Chancellor, June 9, 1749, 
to this effect: * That there had been a 
prevailing opinion in the colonies, that 
baptism was an emancipation of a Negro 
slave, and that, in consequence of coming 
here, such slave became free; but he was 
satisfied there was no ground for the opi- 
nion; and he and Lord Talbot had so 
expressed themselves upona cause referred 
to them for their opinions, when Attorney 
General and Solicitor General. They had 
given it all the consideration that the sub- 
ject could require, and he was satisfied 
that neither baptism nor coming to Eng- 
land, made any alteration in the temporal 
state of the slave;—that the statute of the 
12th of Charies II. ch. 24, had abolished 
villeins regardant; but if a man was 
villeinin gross, he knew of no law which 
could possibly prevent the operation of 
such confession.” We have likewise paid 
due regard to the many arguments urged 
at the bar, of inconvenience; but we are 
all so clearly of one opimion upon the 
question before us, that there is no neces- 
sity to refer it to the twelve judges. The 
question is, whether the captain has re- 
turned a sufficient cause for the detainer 
of Somerset? The cause returned, is, 
that he had kept him by order of his mas- 
ter, with an intent to send him abroad to 
Jamaica, there to be sold. So high an 
act of dominion must derive its force 
from the law of the country; and if to be 
justified here, must be justified by the 
laws of England. Slavery has been dif- 
ferent in different ages and states. The 
exercise of the power of a master over his 
slave, must be supported by the laws of 
particular countries; but no foreigner can 
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in England claim & Tight over 
such a claim is not known to Sy egy 
England. © laws of 

Immemorial usage presery m 
law, after the pa or ha see 
gave rise to it has been forgotten; ; 
tracing the subject to natural pritosl 
the claim of slavery never can be ™~ 
ported. The power claimed never “ . 
use here, or acknowledged by the os 
Upon the whole, we cannot say the cars 
returned is sufficient by the law: me 
therefore the man must be discharoe) " 

_ The ever-memorable result of this trig 
is thus noticed by Mr. Sharp: 

The judgment thus pronounced by 
Lord Mansfield, has established the {ij 
lowing axiom, as proposed by Mr. Se. 
jeant Davy :— 

AS SOON AS ANY SLAVE SETS His 
FOOT ON ENGLISH GROUND, HE pp 
COMES FREE. 

—A sentence to be engraved for ever on 
our hearts. 
SLAVE TRADE, 

On the memorable day which temi. 
nated the cause of Somerset and establish. 
ed the rights of all Negroes in England, 
Mr. Sharp received the first offering of a 
correspondence, instituted for the sole 
object of forwarding the deliverance of 
African and other slaves, but tending also 
in its progress, to render him a partakerin 
the great political strife between Great 
Britain and her colonies, His correspon. 
dent was Anthony Benezet, a highly re. 
spectable member of the society culled 
Quakers, in North America. He had e- 
tablished a free-school at Philadelphia for 
the education of Black People, and he 
took every opportunity which his situation 
gave him of pleading in their behalf, 

The tract “on the Injustice of Slavery, 
and the dispersion of it throughout Ame- 
rica by Benezet and other zealous Quaker, 
during the course of three a 
years (from 1769,) had already produc 
the most powerful effects. The pach 
Burgesses in Virginia sent a petition on e 
King, dated 1st April, 1772, wherem'! 7 
implored his Majesty's paternal ee 
in’ averting “ a calamity of the a 
alarming nature.” “ The import " 
Slaves,” they said, “ into the et : 
from the coast of Africa, hath long 
considered as a trade of great — ‘ 
and under its present encouragemed! is 
have too much reason to fear will = eal 
the very existence of your Majesty s Calo- 
rican dominions.” In some other 
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drengthened an earnest wish to abolish 
slavery as well as the Slave Trade. 
RESIGNS HIS OFFICE. 

« July 28, 1775, Board at Westminster, 
—Account in Gazette of the battle of 
Charlestown, near Boston; and _ letters, 
with large demands of ordnance stores, 
being received, which were ordered to be 
got with all expedition, I thought it right 
to declare my objections to the being any 
way concerned in that unnatural business, 
je was advised by Mr. Boddington to 
ask leave of absence for two months, as 
the Board would take it more kindly than 
an abrupt resignation. 

“ T wrote that day to Sir Charles Cocks, 
Clerk of the Ordnance, and received a 
very polite answer.—Sir Jeffrey Amherst 
and Mr. Langlois were made acquainted 
with my objections by Mr. Boddington, 
and also with the advice he had given me: 
and they approved of the manner of my 
absenting myself. 

“March 20, 1776.—Mr. Boddington 
called on me to acquaint me that Sir 
Charles Cocks had talked with the Board 
of Ordnance, and that they said, I was at 
liberty to do as I pleased about resigning ; 
but if I chose to ask a further leave of 
absence, it would be granted.” 

A third application was accordingly 

made in the same month, and was met by 
an equally indulgent answer as the former 
ones had been; the leave of absence being 
further extended for six months. 
_ At length, hostilities with America hav- 
ing advanced beyond any hopes of speedy 
accommodation, it was thought adviseable 
to fill his place in the office. 

“ April 10, 1777.—This morning I 
called on Sir Charles Cocks, and resigne 
my post in the Ordnance; Mr. Bodding- 
ton having acquainted me that matters 
Were sO circumstanced in the office at pre- 
sent that Sir Charles did not think it pru- 
dent to grant me any longer leave of ab- 
sence,” 

“T went on, however, with the current 
business of the office, excepting what 
related to preparations against the Ameri- 
cans, until Monday the 31st of July 
when I delivered up my keysto Mr. Bod- 
dington,”” 

Granville’s situation, after he had re- 


signed his employment in the Ordnance ( 


office, was sufficiently singular. His re- 
‘ignation had in it all that is considered, 
In a worldly view, as an excess of impru- 
dence. He had expended the remains of 
is paternal inheritance and the fruits of 

employment in acts of bounty; and 
the protector of the helpless stood him- 

MonTHLy Maa. No. 349. 
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self without the means of sustenance, But 
the cordial attachment of his brothers (all 
how prosperous) brought them instantly 
around him. Ina family overflowing with 
mutual love and benevolence, the acces- 
sion to their household of such a relation 
as Granville had ever been accounted as a 
treasure, not as a burden, They rever- 
enced that obedience to conscience which 
had deprived him of his competency, and 
they strove to compensate his loss by 
every act of respect and kindness, 

HIS CONVERSATION WITH OMAI. 

Of one of his conversations with Omai 
he has left the following singular relation, 
of which it may be doubted whether the 
sense, simplicity, or virtue be most to be 
admired. It is extracted from an address 
to the Maroons in the new English settle- 
ment at Sierra Leone, delivered to Mr. 
Dawes, the governor, at the Court of Di- 
rectors, November, 13, 1800, on the sub- 
ject of their polygamy. 

With respect to the particular point 
upon which I now address you, it was 
this ‘ perfect law of liberty’ which enabled 
me, many years ago (in March 1776,) to 
convince a Pagan native of the very dis- 
tant island of Ulaietea, Mr. Omai, a Black 
man, who by custom and education en- 
tertained as inveterate prejudices in favour 
of keeping several wives, as any Maroon 
or African whatsoever. But though he 
was entirely ignorant of our religion, yet 
he had a good share of that natural know- 
ledge of good and evil which is inherited 
by all mankind since the fall of our first 
common parents;—a knowledge which 
they wilfully took upon themselves, con- 
trary to God's command, and which, of 


d course, has rendered every man guilty 


before God, because we do not always 
act consistently with that assumed know- 
ledge; which, however, may direct us to 


‘regain what we have lost, if we persevere 


in making a right use of it, by choosing 
the good and rejecting the evil; but more 
especially by choosing and preferring, be- 
fore all other considerations, the supreme 

, which includes a perfect love of 
God, and a grateful acceptance of the 
means he has given us to partake of the 
Divine nature (2 Pet. i. 4.) and become 
sons of God, and joint heirs with Christ. 
Rom. viii. 14—19; 1 John iii. 2.) 

This is the first branch of the perfect 
law of liberty ; and we cannot possibly 
attain it, if we neglectto measure our Con- 
duct towards our neighbours by the se- 
cond branch of the same royal law, 
which enabled Mr. Omai (when it was 
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tion) to condemn, with full conviction of 
the truth, the injustice of his former Opi- 
nions against the rights of women. 

When sitting with him at table one day 
after dinner, I thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to explain to him the Ten Com- 
mandmentz. I proceeded with tolerable 
success in reciting the first six cOmmand- 
ments. He had nothing to object against 
any of them, though many explications 
were required before he understood all the 
terms; and he freely nodded his assent. 
But when [recited the seventh command- 
ment, ¢ Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ 
he said, * Adultery! what that? what 
that ? 

‘Not to commit adultery,’ I said, ¢ is, 
that if a man has got one wife, he must 
not take another wife, or any other wo- 
man.’—* Oh!’ says he, ‘two wives— 
very good; three wives—very, very good.’ 
—* No, Mr. Omai,’ I said, ‘ not so; that 
would be contrary to the first principle of 
the law of nature.’—* First principle of 
the law of nature!” said he; ¢ what that? 
what that?’—‘ The first principle of the 
law of nature,’ I said, ‘is, that no man 
must do to another person any thing that 
he would not like to be done to himself. 
And, for example, Mr. Omai,’ said I, 
‘suppose you have got a wife that you 
love very much; you would not like that 
another man should come to love your 
wife.” This raised his indignation: he put 
on a furious countenance and a threaten- 
ing posture, signifying that he would kill 
any man that should meddle with his 
wife. ‘ Well, Mr. Omai,’ said I, ¢ sup- 
pose, then, that your wife loves you ver 
much; she would not like that you should 
love another woman; for the women have 
the same passions, and feelings, and love 
toward the men, that we have toward the 
women; and we ought, therefore, to regu- 
late our behaviour toward them by our 
own feelings of what we should like and 
expect of faithful love and duty from them 
toward ourselves.’ 

This new state of the case produced a 
deep consideration and silence, for some 
time on the part of Mr. Omai. But he 
soon afterwards gave me ample proof that 
he thoroughly comprehended the due in- 
fluence of the law of liberty, when it is 
applied to regulate, by our own feelings, 
the proper conduct and behaviour which 
we owe to other persor&. There was an 
ink-stand on the table, with several pens 
in it. He took one pen, and laid it on 
the table, saying, ‘ There lies Lord § F 
(a nobleman with whom he was well ac- 





% quainted, and in whose family he had 
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spent some time;) and the 

ther pen, and laid it close “dy ‘nt 
the, former pen, saying, ‘and “aly 
yong woman (gra 2 Sng 
roman in many res 2 
happily for herself, ie mead i, 
adultery with that Nobleman ;) che 
then took a third pen, and placing it ' 
the table at a considerable distance hs 
the other two pens, as far as his ric} nt 
could extend, and at the same ties “9 
ing his head upon his left hand, support ; 
by his elbow on the table, in a pense 
posture, he said, ‘and there lies Lal; 
S , and cry!” 

Thus it is plain that he thoroughly Un. 
cerstood the force of the argument fru 
the law of liberty, respecting the gns 
injury done to the married lady by he 
—" in taking another woman to bis 

ed. 

There was no need to explain the rights 
of women any farther to Mr. Oma w 
that occasion. 

IMPRESSING OF SEAMEN, 

Soon after occurred the case of Milla. 
chip, a freeman of the city of London, 
pressed in the month of March, 177; the 
minutes of which (from the copy of the 
short-hand writer) are preserved amonz 
Mr. Sharpe’s papers. 

Millachip’s cause was instantly taken wp 
by the Common Council, and an ort 
was given by the Lord Mayor (Bull) that 
an application should be made to the Ac. 
miralty to obtain his discharge. Ths 
application not being successful, a Con- 
mittee of the Common Council was a- 
thorised to proceed in taking such me:- 
sures as they should think fit for procuni 
his immediate liberation. A writ of Habeas 
Corpus was then obtained by the Ciy 
Solicitor from Lord Mansfield; and the 
impressed man having in the mean time 
been sent down to the Nore, Mr, Gates 
the city Marshall, carried the wnt © 
board the Admiral’s ship, then lying there 
and Millachip was instantly given“) 
brought back to town and discharget. , 

But, after the short interval of a 10: 


night, Millachip was a second time ad 
Committee In cols: 
on to be mat: 





vessel. Some objections were ms vs 
Judge Aston to the mode of aye for. 
adopted by the City in procuring see 
mer writ. But Mr. Dunning, a y ‘ ‘ 
having explained and jostied § rs bal 
duct, the writ was granted, an i the 
was brought before Lord Mansfiel On 
7th of May, 1777. 
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On opening the case, the Attorney- 
General moved, that the return to the 
writ of Habeas Corpus be read, which 
was accordingly done; when, Lord 
Mansfield observing that it did not nega- 
tive the special ground on which the writ 
had been obtained, Mr. Serjeant Glynn 
moved for the immediate discharge of the 
man. A long discussion then took place 
with respect to the incompetency of the 
return, from the circumstance just men- 
tioned—viz. its not noticing the ground 
of complaint on which the wrt was 
cranted. The cause was finally ordered 
to stand over, and Millachip, in the mean 
time, was discharged on the recognizance 
of the city Solicitor. 

Although various memorandums demon- 
strate that Granville took a very active 
interest in this proceeding, it is difficult to 
ascertain (at so great a distance of time) 
in what degree either his communications 
with the members of the comunittee, or 
his example in the conduct of the Negro 
causes, might have influenced their mea- 
sures. The recollections of a very few 
surviving contemporaries ascribe the con- 
duct of the City on the occasion wholly 
to his interference. A Report from the 
Committee on cases of pressing appears 
among his papers; and there can be little 
doubt that, agreeably to his former cus- 
tom, he circulated his own and General 
Oglethorpe’s remarks among all those who 
were peculiarly concerned in the circum- 
stances. It is not unlikely, that the “ Re- 
marks on Impressed Seamen,” generally 
attributed to him, were written at this 
time, (though printed long afterwards ;) 
and the “ Address to the People,” before- 
mentioned, is nearly of this date. 

The following is among his notes. 

1777, April 30.—Went with Alderman 
Lee to the Recorder_(Serjeant Glynn) 
about press-warrants, and left with the 
latter several very strong testimonies 
their illegality, and some remarks of the 
force of the Habeas Corpus laws. Alder- 
man Lee seemed much pleased with what 
was said; indeed, the Recorder himself 
also, 

The most remarkable feature in the trial of 
Millachip is the following declaration, 
made by the Judge in Court. 

Lord Mansfield—You will be sur- 
prised when I say, that I believe this 1s 
the first return to a writ of Habeas Corpus 
upon a man’s being pressed, that ever ex- 
sted. I never met with one. 

We are upon untrodden ground. If 
any gentlemen of the bar meet with any 
precedent, 1 should be glad to know it. 
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I know that great searches were made int? 
the offices many years ago, and they were 
found so far back as the reign of Queen 
Anne.—U pon the temporary land-press- 
ing acts, several; but I don’t recollect one 
upon a sea-pressing, Not one It isa 
late time of day, indeed, neyer to have 
had a precedent. 

But it is a matter of great consequence 
to the public service to put it in a right 
way ; that whoever oucht to be pressed, 
may be pressed without litigation; and 
whoever ought not to be pressed, and are 
pressed, may have a speedy way of get- 
ing their liberty, ais | 

In the course of his exertions concern- 
ing impressed seamen, his notes record an 
interview with Dr. Johnson. 

May 20, 1779.—Called on Dr. Johnson. 
Had a loug debate with him about the 
legality of pressing seamen. He said ¢ it 
was a condition necessarily attending that 
way of life; and when they entered into 
it, they must take it with all its circum- 
stances; and, knowing this it must be 
considered as voluntary service, like an 
inn-keeper, who knows himself liable to 
have soldiers quartered upon him.’ 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

From the time that he published his 
tract “ On Equitable Representation,” he 
tock a very active part in promoting the 
plan (then in public agitation) of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. He entered into an 
extensive correspondence with the com- 
mittees of associations formed in various 
counties; and shortly afterwards, finding 
that his ideas of the legal duration of Par- 
liaments did not coincide with those of 
several of the committees, he forwarded a 
printed circular letter to the petitioning 
counties, cities and towns, addressed to 
their respective general meetings; in which 
he strenuously maintained the doctrine of 





« Annual Parliaments, or more often if 


need be,” in opposition to the proposal 
which had issued from the general meet- 
ing of the county of York, under the in- 
fluence of the Rockingham party, in fa- 
vour of triennial Parliaments. 
Among his manuscripts appears an 
“ Alphabetical List of Public Meetings 
for Parliamentary Reformation, to which 
Books were sent, and Letters written to 
each Committee, by G. 5.” The list con- 
tains the names of forty-one general meet- 
ings, and their respective chairmen ; such 
was his unrelaxing assiduity, in the prose- 
cution of every measure which he con- 
ceived to be conducive to public good. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. : 
In 1783, Mr. Sharp found hiniself 
called 
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called on for a renewal of his benevolent 
efforts in behalf of African slaves. The 
case which presented itself was of the 
greatest enormity, and most atrocious de- 
scription. Let us first see his own manu- 
script notes of the transaction. 

March 19. Gustavus Vasa, a Negro, 
called on me, with an account of one 
hundred and thirty Negroes being thrown 
alive into the sea, fromi on board an En- 
glish slave ship. 

20th. Called on Dr. Bever this even- 
ing, to consult about prosecuting the 
murderers of the Negroes, 

2ist. Called on the Bishops of Chester 
and Peterborough, and General Olge- 
thorpe, and Dr. Jebb. 

22d. Ordered Messrs, Heseltine and 
Lushington to commence a prosecution in 
the Admiralty Court, against all persons 
concerned in throwing into the sea one 
hundred and thirty Negro slaves, as 
stated on a trial at Guildhall on the 6th 
of this month. 

May 19th. Attended the Court of 

20th. King’s Bench with a short- 
hand writer. 

2ist. This day the Negro cause 

22d. came on between the in- 
surers and the owners of the 
slave ship, from on board 
of which one hundred and 
thirty poor Negroes were 
cast into the sea. A new 
trial is granted to the in- 
surers, 

The circumstances of this case could 
not fail to excite a deep interest. The 
master of a slave ship, trading from 
Africa to Jamaica, and having four hun- 
dred and forty slaves on board, had 
thought fit, on a pretext that he might be 
distressed on his voyage for want of water, 
to lessen the consumption of it in the 
vessel by throwing over board one hun- 
dred and thirty-two of the most sickly 
among the slaves. 

On his return to England, the owners 
of the ship claimed from the insurers the 
full value of those drowned slaves, on the 
ground that there was an absolute neces- 
sity for throwing them into the sea, in 
order to save the remaining crew, and the 
ship itself. 

The underwriters contested the exist- 
ence of the alledged necessity; or, if it 
had existed, attributed it to the ignorance 
and improper conduct of the master of 
the vessel, 

This contest of pecuniary interest 
brought to light a scene of horrid brutality, 


ss Which had been acted during the execu- 


= 


tion of a detestable plot, 
it appeared, that the ship Zonet 
Luke Collingwood master iled from © 
island of St. Thomas, on the 0 
Africa, Sept. 6th, 1781, with four 
dred and forty slaves, and fourteen whit 
on board, for Jamaica; and that at 
November following, she fell in with that 
island ; but instead of proceeding to some 
port the master, (mistaking as he 4. 
edged) Jamaica for Hispaniola, run he 
to leeward. 

Sickness and mortality had by this 
time taken place on board the crowded 
vessel: so that between the'time of leay. 
ing the coast of Africa and the 29th of 
November, sixty slaves and seven white 
people had died; and a great number of 
the surviving slaves were then sick, and 
not likely to live long. On that day, the 
master of the ship called together a few of 
the officers, and stated to them, that if the 
sick slaves died a natural death, the log 
would fall on the owners of the ship, but 
if they were thrown alive into the se, 
on any sufficient pretext of necessity for 
the safety of the ship, it would be the los 
of the underwriters: alledging at the 
same time, that it be “less cruel to throw 
the sick wretches into the sea, than to 
suffer them to linger out a few days, under 
the disorder with which they were alilic. 
ed.” 

To this inhuman proposal, the mate, 
James Kelsal, at first — =~ Col- 
lingwood at length prevailed on the crew 
to fisten to it. ‘le then - in - 
the cargo one hundred an “tw 
slaves, pars brought them on deck; al 
or most of whom, were sickly, and not 
likely to recover; and he ordered the 
crew by turns to throw them into the se 
“ 4 parcel” of them were according!y 
thrown overboard, and, on counting over 
the remainder the next morning, It 4p- 

eared, that the number so drowned, 
seme fifty-four. He then ordered another 
parcel to be thrown over, which, “a ‘ 
second counting on the succee , y 
was proved to have amounted to orty 
two. - 
On that (the third) day, the aes ; 
thirty-six were brought on deck, r 
these now resisted the cruel purpos? 
their masters, the arms of twenty-six os 
fettered with irons, and the 4 on 
proceeded with the diabolical w aieat 
ing them down to join their 00 could 
the former days. Ou —- victils 
endure no longer: the ten las 


sprang disdainfully from the grasp 
tyrants, defied their power, and, leap''s 
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‘nto the sea, felt a momentary triumph in 
the embrace of death. 

To palliate the guilt of these atrocious 
acts, it was alledged on the trial, that 
when the Captain made the horrid pro- 

| to his crew, he had discovered that 
there was a scarcity of water on board ; 
and as the large quantity of the human 
cargo—so it was afterwards called by the 
Solicitor-General—[ great and merciful 
God! shall we not daily thank thee that 
this infamy no longer stains the page of 
our history!|—as that circumstance in- 
creased the scarcity, he took the method 
which had been stated, of relieving him- 
self and his crew from the impending dan- 
ger. It was, however, proved in reply, 
that no person in the ship had been put 
on short allowance of water at any mo- 
ment; and, moreover, that plentiful rain 
fell in the course of the second day ; after 
which, Collingwood persisted in throwing 
overboard the remaining thirty-six Ne- 
roes, 
' The list of slaves rescued in England 
by ~~ Sharp, stands thus in his own memo- 
randa ¢ 
Jonathan Strong, saved from the Poultry 

compter, &c. | 

Thomas Lewis, saved from a ship in the 

Downs, 

John Thomas, who went afterwards to China, 
Another John Thomas, brought by a clergy- 
man’s widow, 

James Somerset, in whose case Lord Mans- 
field gave a just and decisive judgment. 
Two Negroes from the Havannah, demanded 
and saved from an English ship in the 
river Thames; one of whom wus a free 
man of Antigua, who escaped with the 
other from a prison at the Havannah : both 
his feet were mortified with the cold on 

board the English ship, so that when G. S. 

sent him to St. Bartholomew’s hospital, 


they were obliged to amputate both legs ~ 


hear to the knee. 

Another Negro, son of an eminent slave- 
dealer at Sierra Leone, and an acquain- 
tance of young Naimbanna, (the King’s 
son,) saved from on board a ship in the 
Downs, with nearly the same extraordi- 


nary circumstances as in the case of T. 
Lewis. 


John Cambridge, defended against Capt. 

Holman, 

WiIS MEANS. 

In the arduous attempt to found the 
colony of Sierra Leone, if we compare 
the great expenses, necessarily incurred, 
with the slender fortune of the Founder, 
it seems difficult to account for the means 
by which he was so long enabled to pro- 
<ccute his benevolent enterprise. Besides 
the heavy charges defrayed by the Go- 
‘ernment at his solicitation, he on various 
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occasions advanced considerable sums, far 
exceeding his income, and it is not imme- 
diately evident from what sources he drew 
his supplies, The profits acquired in his 
situation at the Ordnance must long be- 
fore have been expended. In 1780, he 
received a small increase of wealth by a 
legacy from a relation. 

In 1783, on the death of his beloved 
brother James, the widow having been 
left with the care of business of large 
extent, wholly out of the province of fe- 
male attention, he undertook the entire 
management of it, and, for that purpose, 
left his brother William’s house in the 
Old Jury, (which had till then been his 
home,) and became an inmate with his 
sister-in-law in Leadenhall Street, where 
the business was then carried on. He 
conducted this new department with his 
accustomed good sense and diligence, for 
more than six years, until the whole con- 
cern was finally arranged and closed, and 
the widow was at liberty to retire into the 
country. During the term of his manage- 
ment he received a liberal stipend from 
the business. 

But as neither of these circumstances 
brought him an accession of property at 
all adequate to the expenses of the plans 
in which he engaged, may it then be im- 
agined that so virtuous a man found others 
of congenial character, by whose assist- 
ance (concealed at their request) he was 
provided with means to carry on his de- 
signs ? 

In 1787, just at the commencement of 
the Sierra Leone enterprise, an additional 
source of means came unexpectedly into 
his hands. 

G. S. to Dr. John Sharp, 
Dear Brother, 31st October, 1787. 

As every thing that nearly concerns me ts 
equally interesting to all my dear brothers 
and sisters, I ought sooner to have informed 
you of a small addition to my income, by 
the will of my late worthy friend, Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe, who died last Friday, at her seat at 


Cranham Hall, in Essex. I am appointed 
one of her executors, and am also joined in 
two separate trusts: so that a great deal of 
my leisure must necessarily be taken up; 
but, in recompence, she bas left me the 
Manor of Fairsted in Essex, with a recom- 
mendution to settle it in my life-time to 
charitable uses after my death, leaving the 
appropriation tomy own direction and choice. 
I shall be very anxious to have the best ad- 
vice, and most mature consideration, how I 
may most advantageously dispose of this 
little estate for public charity after my 
ath. 

That the income derived from this be- 

quest 
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quest was employed on the African settle- 
ment, is an obvious conclusion. These 
were his whole resources. Regularity, 
economy and parsimonious § self-denial, 
must have supplied the rest. 

SOCIETY FOR ABOLISHING SLAVERY. 

After numerous and uuwwearied en- 
deavours on the part of the Quakers, in 
Ameriva, and of the zealous Clarkson 
and Granville Sharp in England, in 
behalf of the wretched, and till of late 
unpitied, victims of men who degraded 
humanity ; the time had arrived, when 
it appeared to be within the bounds of 
hope, that an association of benevolent 
persons, protected by a _ congenial 
movement in the British Parliament, 
might lead to a retrieval of the human 
character from the ignominy of the 
Slave Trade. 

Endeavours were therefore used to 
collect, and unite in one body, the 
various parties who had severally, and 
almost independently of one another, 
begun to make exertions of a similar 
nature: and in the spring of 1787, es- 
pecial meetings were convened of a few 
inen of eminent character, all of whom 
were friendly to the cause. One of 
their meetings was held alinost in the 
sane month in which the little fleet set 
sail, which carried the first banner of 
English liberty to the coast of Africa ; 
and it was at this meeting that an 
event took place, which gave prepon- 
derance to the scale of African Sooleun, 
Mr. Wilberforce was there solicited to 
take the lead in a parliamentary effort 
for the abolition of the cruel traffic in 
our species; and, in that communion 
of benevolent minds, the corresponding 
impulse of his heart prompted him to 
yield a ready assent to an engagement 
of no commen magnitude. 

The first important point being hap- 
pily secured, the next step was to ar- 
range measures for prosecuting the 
scheme in such a manner as should be 
most conducive to the great end in 
view. Many days did not elapse before 
the design was carried into execution. 
On the 22d of May, a committee was 
chosen, consisting of twelve members, 
whose declared duty and purpose it was 
io promote, by every means in their 
power, an abolition of the traffic in the 
human race. Granville Sharp was in- 
cluded in the Committee. 

The incipient labours of the Associa- 
tion were cheered by an important co- 
incidence, which occurred at this time. 
The efforts of the humane Anthony 


ps Benezct, and other American Quakers, 
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had, by gradual ady 
effected. : general preeiidan 
Slaves among the whole body of the 
their persuasion; and the soot” 
° 3 and the year ]79" 
in which the Committee was PO re 
in England for promoting the abolitiy 
of the trade,+was the first year di is 
guished in America by the gratifvin ; 
circumstance of there not remain; 
single slave in the possession of an = 
knowledged Quaker. _Thesuperstition 
of ancient times would have hailed this 
coincidence as an auspicious omey « 
the sensibility of modern ones perceived 
its influence, 

Eleven years had now elapsed since 
the criminality of the slave trade was 
first adverted to in the House of Con. 
mons. It was in 1776, that a motion 
was made by Mr. David Hartley, (a 
son of the celebrated physician and me- 
taphysician,) and member for Hull, 
the purport of which was, “ That the 
Slave Tra:le was contrary to the laws of 
God and to the rights of men.” The 
motion was seconded by Sir George $:- 
ville. But the proposition failed en- 
tirely of support, and its very memory 
had nearly vanished. It was now re- 
sumed with a happier prospect. The 
trials which had oceurred with regard 
to Negroes in this country, had awaken- 
ed a very general attention to the 
subject of African slavery; and al- 
though prejudice toa great degree, and 
interest to a much greater, still guart- 
ed the ground “ with Gorgonian ter 
rors” against the attempts of the phi- 
lanthropists, considerable access to 
liberal minds had been gained by the 
assiduous and affecting eloquence of 
these new pleaders in the cause of hu- 
manity. They could not, indeed, ail 
dress themselves so long in vain to the 
naturally reflective disposition of our 
nation. ; Sains 

The progress of this humane, a 
finally powerful association, 15 Se “ 
known from Mr. Clarkson’s -~ 
and interesting history, that it ws 
merely be requisite, in this et 
give such a summary notice of mt d 
tions, as may serve to = ~ 
thread of Mr. Sharp’s — eee —" 
his participation in its labours. —". 
wail progress of oe -aigy : 
deserving of our attention. | 

The Committee for effecting wy" 
lition of the Slave Trade assum”, 
denomination in June 1787; fetter 
mediately dispersed circular | a. 

Shia 4 f the Institu 
giving an account 0 


7 friendly 
These letters soon procured the notice 
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notice of the Quakers at large; and a 
deputation also from the General Bap- 
tists iaformed the Committee of their 
wish and intentions to labour with them 
in the cause of human freedom. A 
correspondence was likewise quickly 
a with the Societies established 
at New York and Philadelphia for the 
Manumission of Slaves and Abdlition 
of Slavery. 

In order to diffuse a more general 
knowledge of the subject, tbe Com- 
mittee deemed it right to adopt the 
publication of a work which Mr, Clark- 
son had presented to them, entitled, 
* Asummary View of the Slave Trade, 
and of the probable Consequences of 
its Abolition.”> Numerous copies of 
this useful tract were dispersed, and 
the curiosity of the public became 
every day more exciied by the authen- 
tic information thus unexpectedly laid 
before them. 

The new class of moral revolutionists 
in France warmly espoused the cause 
of the abolition. Brissot, and Claviere 
(his friend and afterwards his fellow- 
sufferer under Robespierre’s tyranny,) 
requested to be admitted members of 
the Association. 

PROTESTANT UNION. 

The year 1813, the last year of Mr. 
Sharp’s life, was distinguished by an 
Association denominated the Protestant 
Union, formed for the purpose of de- 
fending, by the sole weapons of argu- 
ment and reason, a cause which the 
members held most sacred,—the cause 
of religious freedom. 

The admission of Papists into offices 
of political trust and power was at that 
time openly demanded by men of a 


leading character in. Ireland; and a_ 


Bill was brought into Parliament, by 
Which their political freedom, or eman- 
cipation (as it was termed) from all the 
restraints imposed by various acts of our 
legislature, since the time of James II. 
Was solicited from the government of 
Great Britain, as a right. 

The following account is from amem- 
ber of that Association :— 

* Mr. Granville Sharp had uniformly 
opposed the system of Popery, most 
conscientiously believing that it was 
utterly subversive of the principles of 
fenuine liberty, as well as of our Pro- 
testant Establishment. 

* When, therefore, the Roman Ca- 
tholic question was agitated, from the 
ively interest which he took in it, and 
from his frequent conversations with 
several friends on its great importance 


to the united kingdom, it was at length 
agreed to convene a meeting of respec- 
table persons firmly attached to the 
principles of the Constitution, as es- 
tablished at the Revolution, (but un- 
connected with party, and having no 
political purposes whatever to serve :) 
and calmly and dispassionately to con- 
sider the subject. 

“ A meeting was accordingly held, 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the 
Strand, on the 22d of January, 1813, 
when Mr. Sharp was called to the chair. 
After some discussion, the address and 
resolutions, published by the Protes- 
tant Union in their first paper, were 
unanimously adopted. 

“ These resolutions were reprinted 
and circulated in Ireland, and had a 
great effect in rousing the dormant 
spirit of Protestanism in that country. 
The Protestant union was encouraged 
by the warm approbation of many emi- 
nent characters throughout the United 
Kingdom, and Mr. Sharp received 
many high eulogiumson the principles 
developed in their papers.” 

In all the meetings of the Union, 
Mr. Sharp exerted himself with una- 
bated vigour of mind, and gave the 
most useful support to the cause. He 
spoke frequently, and with great firm- 
ness; and he corresponded with several 
eminent persons on the subject of the 
Bill. Notwithstanding his great age, 
his faculties were still strong and clear ; 
and his thorough acquaintance with 
the distinctions of religious tenets 
enabled him to enforce his feelings by 
the most animating and convincing 
arguments. Never, in the long course 
of his public efforts, had he shown more 
conspicuously the superior treasures of 
his powerful mind, or excited in his 
associates sensations of higher respect. 
All the reports, and other numerous 

ers of the society, were submitted 
to his inspection and sanctioned by him, 
revious to their publication ; and se- 
veral of them received his corrections. 
The flame of life played actively within 
him, and darted peculiar lustre, at the 
moment when it was about to quit its 
mortal tenement for ever. 
HIS DOMESTIC LIFE. 

As Granville had continued unmar- 
ried. his brothers’ houses were for 
many years his general residence ; and 
it was not till the beginning of the year 
1792, that he took chambers in the 
Temple for the purposes of various busi- 
ness that pressed upon him. In his 
brothers’ families, he was an example 
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of the most kind and considerate be- 
haviour towards the domestics of every 
class, who were as assiduous and as 
anxious to serve him, as he was care- 
ful to avoid giving them unnecessary 
trouble. For himself, he never at any 
time of his life retained a male ser- 
vant ; a feeble old woman was his only 
attendant at his chambers. 

His benevolence, so universal to man- 
kind, could not fail to be extended in 
just proportion to inferior animals, of 
whose nature he had ever been a close 
and studious observer. While a boy, 
he had been fond of taming them, and 
had always a favourite dog or cat, jack- 
daw, bat, or lizard. His occupation 
at the ordnance gave him frequent op- 
portunities of visiting the menagerie in 
the Tower, and he studied, with much 
observation, the peculiar dispositions 
of each animal. When in the country, 
he delighted no less in the various cha- 
racters of the more friendly tribes of 
inferior creatures. Infact, nothing in 
creation, whether animate or inanimate, 
escaped his notice, his admiration, or 
his benevolence. But he more particu- 
larly applied the lesson, which was the 
result of his observations on other 
animals, to a scrutiny of the human 
bosom. He perceived, in the conduct 
of men toward the creatures destined 
to their use, an unsuspected test of 
moral character, by which he might 
safely ascertain the worth of every 
man’s heart, and the grounds of his 
action toward his own species. 

1n the exercise of his religion, he was 
careful to preserve a behaviour free 
from ostentation; but it was at the 
same time firm, and profoundly reve- 
rential, As he rose early, his first em- 
ployment was either reading the Holy 
Scriptures, or chanting a portion of 
the Hebrew Psalms to his harp. His 
evenings were closed in the same man- 
ner. When in London, he regularly at- 
tended the service at St. Paul's, and 
joined in the choral part. In the respec- 
tive families of his relations he regularly 
attended, and generally read, the morn- 
ing and evening prayers from the Liturgy. 
He was constant in his attendance on 
Divine worship twice, if possible, every 
Sunday, and never omitted any opportu- 
nity of receiving the sacrament. But his 
devotion, like every other part of his ac- 
tion, was simple. He disliked long ser- 


mons, particularly if preached extempore. 
and would often tell his friend 


“Thou shalt not be heard for thy much 
He objected to extempore 
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preachers, because he thoucht it 

tuous In any man to salen to daive 
sentiments and opinions on subjects 
momentous without notes at least, Ne 
they might be so much bette : 
the closet, —e 


He, in general, observ 
and festivals. He was, ‘nda 
habit* of fasting frequently; but it w 
performed in a way so unobtrusive that 
few persons were aware of the strictnes 
with which he practised this religious dut 
In his MS. Notes, in the year 1800, i, 
mentions that he’ dined at’ his chamber 
every day in Passion Week, with the ey. 
ception that no notice whatever is taken of 
Good Friday, whence it is probable tha 
that day was observed with more thy 
common abstinence. He avoided tn. 
velling, or entering on any secular bus. 
ness, on Sundays; sacred music being his 
chief recreation on those days. 

At all other times he was a frequent 
traveller, chiefly in public stage coaches, 
where he greatly enjoyed the mixture of 
characters which he met with, and where 
he not unfrequently found the means of 
exercising his benevolence. One day, 
going to his brother's house at Fulham in 
the stage-coach, a fellow-passenger, imp:- 
tient at the ordinary delays attendant on 
conveyances of that kind, burst forth into 
expressions of immoderate rage, mixed 
with frequent oaths. Granville sat silent, 
taking no notice, in any manner, of his 
companion’s fury; but the next moming, 
he called on the angry traveller, and gently 
but effectually, reproved him for his n- 
temperate and unchristian behaviour. 

In his general demeanour, although a 
ways serious on important points, he never 
assumed any rigour of manner or conduct 
nor did he abstain from the common re 
creations of mankind. He occasionally 
attended plays, operas, balls and concerts; 
and his acquaintances were nume(dls 
among all ranks. 

Nothing, indeed, was more remarkable 
in Mr. Sharpe’s social intercourse, . 
the firmness with which he delivered 
most serious opinions on many ree 
occasions, and the unem eine 
city with which he uttered them, b on 
religion with almost every topl 
conversation and in writing. 


friendly to we sages of wera 
his own peculiar learning 
ent a wt as scarcely to be includes 
under that denomination. He em only 8 
the knowledge which he acquire pet 
the means of advancing virtue 

among mankind. Is 
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HIS DEATH. 

In the month of June, 1813, having 
made an offer of some books tothe Tem- 
ple Library, he thought it requisite to at- 
tend in person to the delivery of them, 
and proposed a visit to London for that 
purpose. Every argument which affec- 
tion could dictate, was urged to dissuade 
him, but all proved ineffectual. The 
offer of the family carriage was then with- 
held, in the hope that forgetfulness might 
prevent the apprehended evil. But at 
breakfast-time the next morning he did 
not appear as usual, and, on enquiry, it 
was found that he was gone to London in 
the stage coach. A servant was immedi- 
ately dispatched after him; but he had 
left his chambers also. He returned with 
the stage to Fulham in the afternoon; said 
he had packed and sent his books, but 
had had no food, and was nearly ex- 
hausted. His danger had been imminent. 
It appeared that the coachman who con- 
veyed him to town, perceiving his altered 
state, had felt considerable anxiety on his 
account, and, as soon as he had settled 
the business of the coach, went in search 
of him to his chambers, at the door of 
which he found him, wandering about in 
a state of incertitude, being unable to 
guide himself to the part of the town that 
he designed to reach. He was easily per- 
suaded by the warm-hearted coachman to 
go back with him to Fulham, and was 


thus happily preserved from more distress. 
ing accidents, 


On the day preceding his death 
break fasted as usual with the family. : = 
weakness was much increased; and he 
was several times compelled to lie down 
on his bed during the course of the after- 
noon. He appeared often to labour for 
breath. Night, and partial repose, came 
on. Inthe morning, his countenance was 
changed—in colour only; in expression it 
remained unaltered. About four o'clock 
in the afternoon, he fell into a tranquil 
slumber, in which, without a struggle or 
a sigh, he breathed his last. 

His remains were, on the 13th of July, 
1813, deposited in the family vault at 
Fulham, the funeral being attended by 
Thomas John Lloyd Baker, Esq.; the 
Rev. John Hutton; Granville Wheeler, 
esq.; Gregory Esley, Esq.; and John 
Erskine, esq.; relatives; and by the 
Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart; Lord 
Calthorpe; William Wilberforce, esq. ; 
Thomas Babington, esq.; Rev. John 
Owen ; Thomas Harrison, esq ; Sir Charles 
Blicke; and John Bayford, esq.; and by 
the family servants. The service was réad 
by the Rev. William Wood, vicar. 

The following epitaph, written by the 
Rev. John Owen, rector of Paglesham, in 
Essex, was placed on the north side of 
the tomb. 


HERE, 
BY THE REMAINS 
OF THE BROTHER AND SISTER WHOM HE TENDERLY LOVED, 
LIE THOSE OF 
GRANVILLE SHARP, ESQ. 
AT THE AGE OF SEVENTY-EIGHT, THIS VENERABLE PHILANTHROPIST 
TERMINATED HIS CAREER 
OF ALMOST UNPARELLELED ACTIVITY AND USEFULNESS, 
JULY 6th, 1813; 
-- LEAVENG BEHIND HIM A NAME 
THAT WILL BE CHERISHED WITH AFFECTION AND GRATITUDE 
AS LONG AS ANY HOMAGE SHALL BE PAID TO THOSE PRINCIPLES 
OF JUSTICE, HUMANITY, AND RELIGION, 
WHICH, FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, 
HE PROMOTED BY HIS EXERTIONS, 
AND ADORNED BY HIS EXAMPLE. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MR. SHARPE’S BIB- 
LICAL CRITICISMS, 
BY THE 
RIGHT REV, THE LORD BISHOP OF ST. 
DAVID’S. 

Mr. Granville Sharp was learned in lan- 
sages from principle, not from curiosity, 
or the mere pleasure of literary research, 
His Objects in the study of Hebrew and 
Greek were, exclusively, the love of truth, 
the glory of God, and the good of his 
‘!OW-creatures. No man’s mind was 
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ever less actuated by vanity and ambition. 
He was singularly fortunate in the appli- 
cation of his learning to the illustration of 
the original languages of Scripture. His 
doctrines of the Greek article, and of the 
Hebrew conversive Vau, and of other 
particularities of the Hebrew language, 
though not unknown to scholars before his 
time, had all the merit of discovery, and 
more than that merit in the valuable use 
which he made of them. His most decided 
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and his ardent zeal to maintain the doc- 
trine against Jewish and Socinian objec- 
tions, made him a critic and philologer, 
and led him to those grammatical princi- 

les and analogies so decisive in their re- 
sult that Jews and Socinians cannot mis- 
construe or dispute them, without deny- 
ing the most direct and acknowledged 
usages of grammar. 7 

His doctrine of the Greek article was 
violently opposed by Socinian writers, but 
without the least injury to its principle, 
and with a strong presumption in its fa- 
vour; for such a violence cf opposition 
would never have been excited by any 

ublication which had not struck at the 
vitals of Socinian unbclicf. The ample 


confirmation which it has received fiom: 


the concurrent interpretation of all the 
ancient Greek Fathers of the church, in 
Dr. Wordsworth’s elaborate and candid 
work, has given it a stability which may 
bid defiance to all the sophistry employed 
against it. 

HIS PRINCIPLES. 

In his “ Law of Nature” and “ Law of 
Liberty,” his principle of moral action is 
wholly grounded en his faith in the Holy 
Scriptures. He contends against all the 
doctrine of self-love being the sole ruling 
principle in the human mind; asserting 
that the knowledge of good and evil, de- 
rived from our first parents, is a principle 
at least equally universal; and that the 
precept of reciprocal consideration, or of 
doing to others as we would that others 
should do to us, ** whether it is inculcated 
by Divine Revelation, or merely by the 
natural instinct in man, of knowing good 
and evil, may justly be esteemed a funda- 
mental axiom of the law of nature.” 

The clear discrimmation with which he 
considers this precept, as a rule of action, 
is fairly opposed to the objections raised 
against it, by feeble or faithless theorists, 
in his * Law of Passive Obedience.” 
“The same benevolent principles,” he 
there writes: ‘viz. universal love and 
charity—founded on the great command- 
ment, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,’ which obliges the true Christian 
most disinterestedly to forgive all personal 
pe Bre. and pass over every affront offer- 
ed to his own person, will necessarily en- 
gage him, on the other hand, as disinte- 
restedly to oppose every degree of oppres- 
sion and injustice which affects his brethren 
and neighbours, when he has a fair oppor- 
tunity of assisting them. From hence 
arises the zeal of good men for just and 
equitable laws, as being the most effectual 
.. teans of preserving the peace and happi- 
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ness of the community, 
Insolence and violence of Wicked 

The command, therefore, « 
_ thy ae thyself,” 
golaen rule, “ the patern 
which the Creator 4: sr so 
“a rule of our obedience,” — 

_ fils opmions concerning sgpiri 

cies are fully developed in the 0 a 
tracts: ** Such,” he says, “is the com, 
pound nature of man, that inquiries cop. 
cerning human nature, and the principles 
of human actions, cannot be fairly and 
usefully defined, without a careful exanj. 
nation of the human claim to Divine jp. 
Spiration ; nor, indeed, without a carefil 
warning also against that very opposite 
spiritual influence, which is equally liable 
to alter human nature, and become the 
principle of action.” (p. 98.) 

The devotion of his mind to good is 
every where apparent: “ Honesty, indeed, 
is the best policy even for a selfish man to 
pursue ; and it is certain that the solid a. 
tainments of virtue and justice afford a 
real and substantial satisfaction, which in 
the end most amply fulfils the purposes of 
self-love.” (p. 7.) 

His moral tenets are, again, further 
connected with his political ones: “ That 
which some men call natural liberty, is 
the most unnatural tyranny; for when the 
immutable necessity of — consi- 
deration is forgot, or set aside, there can 
be no safety among men, and, cons: 
quently, no natural liberty. We mus 
therefore submit ourselves to be the ser- 
vants of law, in order to be truly free; 
according to the excellent observation of 
Cicero: * Legum denique idcirco omnes 
servi sumus, ut liberi esse possimus. 
(p.6.) a ial 

His political writings all assert the soc 
liberty of man. They claim for him the 
highest privileges of his individual and 
social condition under a well-ordered ¢0- 
vernment, Liberty is his dating a 
His very figures of writing are ; 
phing $6 that source. The reader will 
recollect, that in the posthumous wed 
randum on a Hebrew Rule, inserted = 
preceding chapter, he speaks of - , 
chising the student from the —_— 
the Masoretic Points. But the i 
which he extolled, and claimed for 
was regulated by the view of his i. 
and social obligations. It was at throne 
tempered by a strict loyalty to o as 
(the interests of which he ee the pe? 
inseparably united with those . times t 
ple,) and no less subjected at fith. In 
the precepts of the Christian fal): this 
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this respect, he held that there was one 
jaw for individuals and nations: it was, 
in fact, the liberty of mutual beneficence, 
COMPARISON OF BRUTE ANIMALS 
WITH MAN.—A FRAGMENT. 


A comparison of the gratitude of brute - 


animals with that of mankind in general 
for favours and kindness conferred, affords 
abundant cause of censure to the latter, 
whose general depravity, far exceeding 
that of the brute creation, must be attri- 
buted to the fatal influence of inimical 
spirits or demons over ungarded men. 

When a school-boy, I had various ani- 
mals, at different times, under my protec- 
tion, as favourites; and the affection even 
of the meanest of them, a jackdaw, can- 
not possibly be described in words, so 
strongly as it was expressed in the bodily 
exertions of the little animal, when he 
heard my foot upon the steps of the house 
returning from school, that he might has- 
ten to meet me. 

The same kind of gratitude I have often 
experienced in dogs, not my own, in re- 
turn only for a little common civility and 
gentleness towards them, which they never 
forgot. 

But mankind in general, though they 
are rendered responsible, by the know- 
ledge of good and evil, for all their actions, 
words, and even thoughts, and ought of 
course, to be aware that all the benefits 
they receive, are from God—for “ in Him 
we live, and move, and have our being,” 
as St. Paul declared to the pagans at 
Athens, Acts xvii, 28.—yet mahtivadin of 
persons, both high and low, seem so little 
sensible of his continual presence, that 
they treat even his name with the most 
contemptuous disrespect and ingratitude, 
by repeating it in the most idle foolish dis- 
courses almost at every sentence, though 


God has declared that he will not hold 


them guiltless that take his name in vain. 
By such ingratitude for the Divine favours, 
inconsiderate men degrade themselves far 
below the brute creation, even of dogs 
= jackdaws, which are never ungrate- 


“Hear, O heavens! and give ear, O 
earth! for the Lord hath spoken. I have 
nourished and brought up children, and 
they have rebelled inst me!’ And 
then immediately after, our Heavenly Fa- 
ther produces the comparison of a con- 

_principle of gratitude in the brute 
‘reation :— The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib: but Israel 
doth not know; my people do not consi- 
der. Ah, sinful nation, a people laden 
With iniquity, a seed of evil doers, chil- 


dren that are corrupters: 
saken the Lord !" Catal _—" _ 
A similar preference was given to the 
mere animal creation by the Almight 
Creator, as declared by his prophet Jos 
miah, viii, 7:—« Yea, the stork in the 
heaven knoweth her appointed times, and 
the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow 
observe the time of their coming, but my 


— know not the judgment of the 
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[Egypt presents in its associations with re- 
mote antiquities inexhaustible subjects 
for research and curiosity. Next to Dg- 
NON and the French Savans, M. Belzoni 
stands pre-eminent for the variety and suc- 
cess of his labours, and his publication has 
accordingly excited a corresponding de- 
gree of public curiosity. It is to be la- 
mented that his work is ungraced by the 
extended views of the French writers, and 
therefore, some of its most interesting 
details, relapse into the dullness of dry 
narrative. We have, however, enabled 
the reader to judge for himself in a copious 


series of extracts. ] 





THE AUTHOR. 


Y native place is the city of Pa- 
M dua: I am of a Roman family, 


which have resided there for many 
ears. The state and troubles of Italy 
in 1800, which are “ Pp ne we 
uire any comment from me, - 
nelle me Ss leave it, and from that 
time I have visited different parts of 
Europe, and suffered many vicissitudes. 
The greater part of my younger days I 
ssed in Rome, the former abode of 
my ancestors, where I was preparing 
myself to become a monk ; but the sud- 
den entry of the French army into that 


city, altered the course of my educa- 
: tion 
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tion, and being destined to travel, have 
been a wanderer ever since. My family 
supplied me occasionally with remit- 
tances; but as they were not rich, I did 
not choose to be a burthen to them, and 
contrived to live on my own industry, 
and the little knowledge I had acquired 
in various branches ; I turned my chief 
attention to hydraulics, a science that 
I had learned in Rome, which I found 
much to my advantage, and which was 
ultimately the very canse of my going 
toEgypt. For I had good information, 
that a hydraulic machine would be of 
great service in that country, to irri- 
gate the fields, which want water only, 
to make them produce at any time of 
the year. But I am rather anticipating. 
In 1803 I arrived in England, soon after 
which I married, and, after residing in 
it nine years, I formed the resolution 
of going to the south of Europe. Tak- 
ing Mrs. Belzoni with me, I visited 
Portugal, Spain, and Malta, from which 
latter place we embarked for Egypt, 
where we remained from 1815 to 1819. 
Here I had the good fortune to be the 
discoverer of many remains of anti- 
quity of that primitive nation. I suc- 
ceeded in opening one of the two fa- 
mous Pyramids of Ghizeh, as well as 
several of the tombs of the Kings of 
Thebes. Among the latter, that which 
has been pronounced by one of the 
most distinguished scholars of the age, 
to be the tomb of Psammuthis, is at 
this moment the principal, the most 
perfect, and splendid monument in 
that country. The celebrated bust of 
young Memnon, which I brought from 
Thebes, is now in the British Museum ; 
and the alabaster sarcophagus, found in 
the tombs of the kings, is on its way to 
England. . 

‘Near the second cataract of the 
Nile, | opened the temple of Ybsambul ; 
then made a journey to the coast of the 
Red Sea, to the city of Berenice, and 
afterwards an excursion in the westein 
Elloah, or Oasis. I now embarked for 
Europe, and, after an absence of twenty 
years, returned to my native land, and 
to the bosom of my family; from 
whence I proceeded to England.’ 

THE BASHAW OF EGYPT. 

* The bashaw is in continual motion, 
being sometimes at his citadel, and 
sometimes at his seraglio, in the Esba- 
kie; but Soubra is his principal resi- 
dence. His chief amusement is in the 
evening, a little before sun-set. when 
he quits his seraglio, and seats himself 


™ » on the bank of the Nile, to fire at an 





earthen pot, with his 

of them hit it, he mebioiiee . If any 
occasionally of forty or fift are 
He is himself an excellent ain - 
for I saw him fire at and hit a ot 
fifteen inches high, set on the ground 

on the opposite side of the Nile, thougl 

the river, at Soubra, is considerably, 
wider than the Thames at Westminstey 
Bridge. As soon as it is dark, he re. 
tires into the garden, and reposes, either 
in an alcove, or by the margin of a foun. 
tain, on an European chair, with all 
his attendants round him. Here his 
numerous buffoons keep him in con. 
tinual high spirits and good humour, 
By moonlight the scene was beautiful, 
I was admitted into the garden when- 
ever I wished, by which means I had 
an opportunity of observing the domes- 
tic life of a man, who, from nothing, 
10se to be the viceroy of Egypt, and 
conqueror of the most powerful tribes 
of Arabia. 

‘From the number of lights I fre 
quently saw through the windows of 
the seraglio, I supposed the ladies were 
at such times amusing themselves in 
some way or other, Dancing womea 
are often brought to divert them, and 
sometimes the famous Catalini of Egypt 
was introduced. One of the buffoons 
of the bashaw took it into his head one 
day, for a frolic, to shave his beard, 
which is no trifle among the Turks; 
for some of them, I really believe, 
would sooner have their head cut off 
than their beard; he borrowed some 
Franks’ clothes of the bashaw’s apothe- 
cary, who was from Europe, and, after 
dressing himself in our costume, “4 
sented himself to the bashaw, as an hu- 
ropean, who could not speak a an 
word either of Turkishor Arabic, wh 
is often the case. Being in the 
the bashaw took him for what he re 
presented himself to be, and sent af 
mediately for the interpreter, who P 
some questions to him in Italian, W - 
he did not answer; he was then ae 
tioned in French, but no er: “a 
next in the German and Spanis oe 
guages, and still he was silent; @ veel 
when he saw that they were all seit 
ed, the bashaw not excepted, he — rom 
in plain Turkish, the only so wel 
he was acquainted with, and his ¥ 
known voice told them who he was ss ; 
such was the change of his pris beard 
ticularly by the cutting off iy have 
that otherwise they could scarcely 
recognized him. The bash ; 
lighted with the fellow ; up 
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up the frolic, gavehim.an order on the 
treasury for an enormous sum of money, 
and sent him to the kaciabay, to pre- 
sent himself as a Frank, to receive it. 
The kaciabay started at the immensit 
of thesum, as it was nearly all that the 
treasury could furnish; but, upon 
questioning this new European, it was 
soon perceived who he was. In this 
attire he went home to his women, who 
actually thrust him out at the door; 
and such was the disgrace of cutting off 
his beard, that even his fellow-buffoons 
would not.eat with him till it was grown 
in. 

¢‘ The bashaw seems to be well aware 
of the benefits that may be derived from 
his encouraging the arts of Europe in 
his country, and had already rea 
some of the fruits of it. The fabrica- 
tion of gunpowder, the refining of su- 
gar, the making of fine indigo, and the 
silk manufacture, are introduced, much 
to his advantage: he is constantly en- 

uiring after something new, and is 
delighted with any thing strange to his 
imagination. Having heard of electri- 
city, he sent to England for two electric 
machines, one with a plate, the other 
witha cylinder. The former was broken 
by the way ; the latter was dismounted. 
The physician of the bashaw, an Armi- 
nian, did not know, though it was so 
easy a matter, how to setit up. Happen- 
ing to be at the garden one evening, 
when they were attempting it and could 
not succeed, I was requested to put the 
several pieces together; and, having 
done so, I made one of the soldiers 
mount on the insulating stool, charged 
the machine, and gave the Turk a good 
shock ; who, expecting no such thing, 
uttered a loud cry, and jumped off, as 
much terrified as if he had seen the de- 


vil. The bashaw laughed at-the man’s 


jumping off, supposing his fright to be 
a trick, and not the effect of the ma- 
chine; and when told, that it was ac- 
tually occasioned by the machine, he 
afirmed positively that it could not be, 
for the soldier was at such a distance, 
that it was impossible the small chain 
he held in his hand could have such 
power, I then desired the interpreter 
fo inform his highness that if he would 
mount the stool himself, he would be 
convinced of the fact. He hesitated 
lor a while whether to believe me or 
not; however, he mounted the stool, 

charged well, put the chain into his 

and, and gave him a pretty smart 
shock. He jumped off, like the sol- 
lier, on feeling the effect of the elec- 


tricity; but immediately threw him- 
Self on the sofa in a fit o laughter, not 
being able to conceive how the machine 
— have such power on the human 
y- 
ARAB MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 

‘ Early in the morning of the grand 
holiday, a high pole was planted in the 
centre of the place, with a banner be- 
longing to the village. A large assem- 
bly of people gathered under it, and 
preparations were made for an illumi- 
nation with glass lamps, &c. The 
Arabs from other villages came to the 
feast in procession, beating their tam- 
bourines, and waving their flags, At 
some distance from the pole they halted, 
and did not advance till a deputation 
was sent to invite them to the feast. 
The elders of the village seated them- 
selves around and under the pole, and 
the strangers at a little distance. One 
of those standing near the pole, who 
had an uncommonly good pipe, began 
to sing; while the rest divided them- 
selves into two parties, forming two 
circles, one within the other, round the 
pole, and facing each other. By each 
man putting his arms over his neigh- 
bour’s shoulders, each cirele formed a 
continuous chain. The outer circle 
stood still, while the people of the inner 
circle kept dancing and bowing in an 
orderly manner to those in the outer, 
Thus they continued three hours, and 
those who were not in the circles made 
separate rings by themselves. Some of 
the hadgees, who were desirous of ex- 
hibiting their powers in ceremonial de- 
votion, went on positively for two hours, 
and some minutes, bending their bodies 
nearly to the ground, and raising them 
up again with such quickness, that it 
would be impossible for any one, who 
was not accustomed to it, to undergo 
such exertion a quarter of an hour. 
All the women were at a distance, by 
themselves, and among them was the 
bride. When the dancing and singing 
ended, they all sat down in large cir- 
cles; and a great quantity of boiled 
rice was brought to them, in_ large 
wooden bowls, besides a number of 
dishes of melokie and bamies, and three 
large sheep roasted, which were imme- 
diately torn to pieces and devoured. 
For the drinking department, they had 
a number of boys, who were fully em- 

loyed in fetching water m large bar- 
os from the Nile: but some of the 

y I knew had a sly corner, to which 
to retire for a drop of horaky; for we 
in this private way they drink i ht 
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night, the pole and all the place around 
it was illuminated. The people seated 
themselves in an orderly manner, in 
the form of an amphitheatre, the wo- 
men forming a part of the circle separ- 
ate from the men. A band of tam- 
bourines and pipes was continually 
playing ; and the entertainment began 
with dancing, by two well-known and 
distinguished performers. 

‘ This particular mode of dancing, I 
believe, has never been described, and 
all who see it properly must be excused 
from giving a faithful picture of it. 
When the dancing was at an end, a sort 
of play was performed, the intent of 
which was to exhibit lifeand manners, 
as we do in our theatres. The subject 
represented an hadgee, who wants to go 
to Mecca, and applies to a camel-dri- 
ver, to procure a camel for him. The 
driver imposes on him, by not letting 
him see the seller of the camel, and 
putting a higher price on it than is 
really asked, giving so much less to the 
seller than he received from the pur- 
chaser. A camel is produced at last, 
made up by two men covered with a 
cloth, as if ready to depart for Mecca. 
The hadgee mounts on the camel, but 
finds it so bad, that he refuses to take 
it, and demands his money back again. 
A scuffle takes place, when, by chance, 
the seller of the camel appears, and finds 
that the camel in question is not that 
which he sold to the driver for the had- 
gee. Thus it turns out, that the driver 
was not satisfied with imposing both 
on the buyer and seller in the price, 
but had also kept the good camel for 
himself, and produced a had one to the 
hadgee. In consequence, he receives a 
good drubbing, and runs off.—Simple 
as this story appears, yet it was so in- 
teresting to the audience, that it seemed 
as if nothing could please them better, 
as it taught them to be on their guard 
against dealers in camels, &c. This 
was od and the after-piece re- 
presented a European traveller, who 
served as a sort of clown. He is in 
the dress of .a Frank; and, on his tra- 
vels, comes to the house of an Arab, 
who, though poor, wishes to have the 
appearance ofbeing rich. Accordingly 
he gives orders to his wife, to kill a 
sheep immediately. She pretends to 
obey; but returns in a few minutes, 
saying, that the flock has strayed away, 
and it would be the loss of teo much 
time to fetch one. The host then orders 
the fowls to be killed; but these can- 
not be caught. A third time, he sends 


his wife for pigeons: , 
are all out of their hh ~ Pigeons 
the traveller is treated only with _ 
milk and dhourra bread, the only i 
vis te fn! ; 
ine in the house, This finishes the 
LOCAL SUPERSTITION, 

* Among the rubbish in the town, 
found a few trifling antiquities, “bu 
nothing of any consequence. The fa 
thers took me to see the casheff or 4 
vernor of the place; who, hearing te 
I was in search of antiquities, said that 
he well knew there were many in the 
town, for the fellahs had often told 
him so. I inquired of him where they 
were? “Oh! but you cannot have 
them,”’ he replied, “ they are all en. 
chanted by the devil; and no one can 
take them from where they are!” | 
toldhim, if he would but tell me where 
they were, I would arrange the business 
in the other quarter. “ That is very 
well,”’ said he, “ but no one here dares 
to tell you, for fear the devil should do 
him a mischief.’? He then informed 
me, that in the mountains, about six 
miles distant, there was a large gold 
ring stuck into the rock, which no one 
could take out; that some of his sol- 
diers went with a cannon, and, after 
firing several balls at it, were return 
ing without success, when, by chance, 
a man who was eating a cucumber, 
threw a part of it at the ring, which 
immediately fell to the ground ; so that 
it must have been fixed by enchant- 
ment there, and nothing but the rind of 
a cucumber would ‘make it fall. This 
I received from ‘the governor of a pro- 
vince! What sort of a country must 
that be, which allows itself to be ruled 
by a man of so elevated a mind! 

TEMPLE OF TANTYRA. 

¢ Little could be seen of the temple, 

till we came near to it, as if 1s sur 


rounded by high mounds of rubbish of 


the old Tantyra. On 6ur arriving 
fore it, I was for some time at a loss (0 
know where I should begin my exam 
nation. The numerous objects se 
ine, all equally attractive, left "7 om 
while, in a state of suspense a0 " ; 
nishment. The enormous masses - 
stone employed in the ponery vd 
well disposed, that the eye «ise 
the most just proportion every ao. 
The majestic appearance of itscons oA 
tion, the variety of its ornaments, 
above all, the singularity of 1s P a 
vation, had such an effect on yo se 
I seated myself on the ground, and, 


, ' in admire 
a considerable time, was lost ina tioll 
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it is the first Egyptian temple the tra- 
veller sees on ascending the Nile, and 
t is certainly the most magnificent. It 
hasan advantage over most others, from 
the good state of preservation it is in; 
and { should have no scruple insaying, 
that it isof a much laterdate than any 
other. The superiority of theworkman- 
ship gives us sufficient reason to believe 
it to beofthe time of the first Ptolemy ; 
and it is not improbable, that he, who 
laid the foundation of the Alexandrian 
library, instituted the philosophical so- 
ciety of the museum, and studied to 
render himself beloved by his people, 
might erect such an edifice to convince 
the Egyptians of his superiority of 
mind over the ancient kings of Egypt, 
even in religious devotion. | 

‘ This is the cabinet of the Egyptian 
arts, the product of study for many 
centuries, and it was here that Denon 
thought himself in the sanctuary of the 
arts and sciences. The front is adorned 
with a beautiful cornice, and a frieze 
covered with figures and hieroglyphics, 
over the centre of which the winged 
globe is predominent, and the two sides 
are embellished with compartments of 
sacrifices and offerings. The columns 
that form the portico are twenty-four in 
number, divided into four rows, in- 
cluding those in the front. On enter- 
ing the gate the scene changes, and 
requires more minute observation. The 
quadrangular form of the capitals first 
strikes the eye. At each side of the 
square there is a colossal head of the 
goddess Isis with cows’ ears. There 
isnot one of these heads but is much 
mutilated, particularly those on the 
columns in the front of the temple fa- 
cing the outside: but, notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, and the flatness of 
their form, there is-a simplicity in 
their countenance that approaches to a 
smile, The shafts of the columns are 
covered with hieroglyphics and figures, 
which are in basso relievo, as are all 
the figures in the front and lateral walls. 

lie front of the door-way, which is in 
a straight line with the entrance, and 
the sanctuary is richly adorned with 
fignres of smaller size than the rest of 
the portico. The ceiling contains the 
auliac, inclosed by two long female 
ae which extend from one side to 
iat, wr of it. The walls are divided 
oa square compartments, each 
a ‘ing figures representing deities, 

“ Priests in the act of offering or im- 
molating victims. On all the walls, 
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columns, ceiling, or architraves. th 

is no where a space of two fect, that fe 
not covered with some figures of hue 
man beings, animals, plants, emblems 
of agriculture, or of religious ceremony. 
W herever the eyes turn, wherever the 
attention is fixed, every thin inspires 
respect and veneration, heightened by 
the solitary situation of this temple, 
which adds to the attraction of these 
splendid recesses. The inner apart- 
ments are much the same as the portico, 
all covered with figures in basso relievo. 
On the top of the temple the Arabs had 
built a village, I suppose to be the more 
elevated, and exposed to the air: but 
it is all in ruins, as noone now lives 
there. From the top I descended into 
soine apartments on the east side of the 
temple; there I saw the famous zodiac 
on the ceiling. The cireular form of 
this zodiac led me to suppose, in some 
measure, that this temple was built at 
a later period than the rest, as nothing 
like it is seen any where else. In the 
front of the edifice there is a propyleon, 
not inferior to the works in the temple ; 
and, though partly fallen, it still shews 
its ancient grandeur. On the left, go- 
ing from the portico, there is a small 
temple, surrounded by columns. In 
the inside is a figure of Isis sitting with 
Orus in her lap; and other female 
figures, each with a child in her arms, 
are observable. The capitals of the 
columns are adorned with the figures 
of Typhon. The gallery, or portico, 
that surrounds the temple, is filled up 
with rubbish, to a great height, and 
walls of unburnt bricks have been 
raised from one column to another. 
Farther on, in a right line with the 
propy leon, are the remains of an hype- 
thral temple, which form a square of 
twelve columns, connected with each 
other by a wall, except at the door- 
way, which fronts the propylaon. The 
eastern wall of the great temple is richly 
adorned with figures in intaglio releva- 
to; they are perfectly finished ; the 
female figures are about four feet high, 
disposed in different compartments. 
Behind the temple is a small Egyptian 
building, quite detached from the 
large edifice ; and, from its construc- 
tion, I would venture to say, that it 
was the habitation of the priests. “ 
some distance from the great temple 
are the foundations of another, not so 
large as the first. The propy a = 
still standing in gool preservation. 
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to stay here any longer; but I do not 
know that I ever quitted a place with 
so much regret cal wish to remain.’ 
RECEIVING OF A SARCOPHAGUS, 
‘Previous to our entering the cave we 
took off the greater part of our clothes, 
and, each having a candle, advanced 
through a cavity in the rock, which 
extended a considerable length in the 
mountain, sometimes pretty high, 
sometimes very narrow, and without 
any regularity. In some passages we 
were obliged to creep on the ground 
like crocodiles. I perceived that we 
were at a great distance from the en- 
trance, and the way was so intricate, 
that I depended entirely on the two 
Arabs to conduct us out again. At 
length we arrived at a large space, into 
which many other holes or cavities 
opened ; and, after some consideration 
and examination by the two Arabs, we 
entered one of these, which was very 
narrow, and continued downward, for 
a long way, through a craggy passage, 
till wecame where two other apertures 
ied to the interior, in a horizontal di- 
rection. One of the Arabs then said, 
* This is tbe place.”’ I could not con- 
ceive how so large a sarcophagus, as it 
had been described to me, could have 
been taken through the aperture which 
the Arab pointed out. I had no doubt 
but these recesses were burial places, as 
we continually walked over skulls and 
other bones: but the sarcophagus 
could never have entered this recess 5 
for it was so narrow, that on my at- 
tempt to penetrate it, I could not pass. 
One of the Arabs, however, succeeded, 
as did my interpreter, and it was 
agreed that [ and the other Arab should 
wait till they returned. They pro- 
ceeded, evidently to a great distance, 
for the light disappeared, and only a 
murmuring sound from their voiees 
could be distinguished as they went on. 
After a few moments I heard a loud 
noise, and the interpreter distinctly 
crying, “O mon Dieu! mon Dieu! je 
suis perdu!’ After which, a profound 
silence ensued. I asked my Arab whe- 
ther he had ever been in that place? 
He replied, “Never.” I could not 
conceive what could have happened, 
and thought the best plan was to return, 
and procure help from the other Arabs. 
Accordingly, I told my man to shew 
me the way out again; but, staring at 
me like an ideot, he said he did not 
know the road. I called repeatedly to 
the interpreter, but received no answer ; 
i watched a long time, but no one re- 
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turned; and m 
ema one, wrned 
through the passages by wh 

come ; and, after tg “ 
ed in reaching the place, where my 


Y Situation was yo 
T naturally ret 


mentioned, were many 0 os 
It was a complete tabyrinn tts 
these places bore a great resembl . 

ance 
to the one which we first entered, Aj 
last seeing one, which appeared to be 
the right, we proceeded through it , 
long way ; but, by this time, our cap. 
dles had diminished considerably ; and 
I feared, that if we did not get out 
soon, we should have to remain in the 
dark: meantime, it, would have ben 
dangerous to put one out to save the 
other, lest that which was left, should 
by some accident be extinguished, Ai 
this time we were considerably ai- 
vanced towards the outside, as we 
thought, but to our sorrow we found 
the end of that cavity without any out 
let. Convinced that we were mistaken 
in our conjecture, we quickly returned 
towards the place of the various entries, 
which we strove to regain. But we 
were then as perplexed as ever, and 
were both exhausted from the ascents 
and descents which we had been obliged 
to goover. The Arab seated himself, 
but every moment of delay was da- 
gerous.. The only expedient was, to 
put a mark at the place out of which 
we had just come, and then examine 
the cavities in succession, by putting 
also a mark at their entrance, so as to 
know where we had been. Uafortu- 
nately, onr candles would not last 
through the whole: however, we began 
our operations. 

‘ On the second attempt, when pass- 
ing before a small aperture, I thought! 
heard the sound of something like the 
roaring of the sea i . — In 
consequence I ente IS CAVEY > ©" 
as oa advanced the noise increased, til 


I could distinctly hear 4 number of 


At last, thank 


was my interpreter ; how he — 
be there I could not conjecture. “* 
told me, that in proceeding W! 
Arab along the passage wane 
came to a pit which they did 1 
that the Arab fell into it, and, vow 
ing, put out both candles. It - 
that he cried out, “ Mon Dieu- 7 7 

rdu!”? as he thought he also ie 
Sees fallen into the pit; but, oP". 


° ° reat dis 
ing his head, he saw, at 4 § 
tance, a glimpse of day-light, tower 
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which he advanced, and thus arrived 
ata small aperture. He then scraped 
away some loose sand and stones to 
widen the place where he canie out, and 
went to give the alarm to the Arabs, 
who were at the other entrance. Being 
all concerned for the man who fell 
to the bottom of the pit, it was their 
noise that I heard in the cave. The 
place by which my interpreter got out 
was instantly widened; and, in the 
confusion, the Arabs did not regard 
letting me see that they were acquainted 
with that entrance, and that it had 
lately been shut up. 1 was not long in 
detecting their scheme. The Arabs 
had intended to shew me the sarcopha- 
gus, without letting me see the wa 

by which it might be taken out, an 

then to stipulate a price for the secret. 
It was with this view they took me such 
away round about. 

I found that the sarcophagus was 
not, in reality, a hundred yards from 
the large entrance. The man was soon 
taken out of the well, but so much 
hurt in one of his hips, that he went 
lame ever after. Finding that the 
cover of the sarcophagus could be taken 
out, I set several men at work to clear 
the passage; but, on the third day, on 
my return from the king’s tombs, 1 
found that the cacheff had re-com- 
menced his old tricks. He came to 
Gournou from Erments, and seeing the 
Arabs at work, he took them all to the 
latter place, bound like thieves, and 
put them into prison. I could not ima- 
gine the reason of all this, after the 
promises I had made him, and the 
protestations on his part which he had 
made tome; but, on inguiry, I found 
that some agents of Mr. D—— had just 
arrived from Alexandria and brought 
him presents. E do not know what 
passed between them; I only state the 
case as it appeared. On my applying 
to him again, he said that the sarco- 
phagus was sold to the French consul, 
and no one else should have it. 

ARABIAN TRADITION. 

There is in this spot, say the Arabs, 
great treasure, left by anancient’king of 
the country, previous to his departure 
lor the upper part of the Nile,on a war 
‘gamst the Ethiopians. He was so 
avaricious, that he did not leave his 
family any thing to live on; and he 
Was in close friendship with a magician 
whom he appointed to guard his trea- 
“ure till his return. But no sooner 


was he gone, than his relations at- 
tempted to take possession. of the trea- 
Monruty Maa. No. 349. 
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sure: the magician resisted, was killed 
in the defence of his charge, and 
changed to an enormous serpent, which 
devoured all his assailants. The king 
is not yet returned, but the serpent still 
keeps watch over the treasure; and 
once ‘every night, at a particular posi- 
tion of the stars, he comes out of the 
caves with a powerful light on his head, 
which blind all that attempt to look at 
it. He is of an enormous size, descends 
to the Nile, where he drinks : and then 
returns to his cave, to watch the trea- 
sure till the king returns, 
TEMPLE OF EL KALABSHE, 

On the water-side, before the temple, 
is a landing-place, which leads straight 
to the propy leon, as the gate of this does 
to the portico. The propyleon is in 
good preservation, but the portico is 
quite destroyed. There are two co- 
lumns, and one pedestal, on each side 
of the door into the pronaos. They 
are joined by a wall 1aised to nearly 
half their height, which proves the late 
period when this temple was erected, 
as such a wall is clearly seen im all 
other temples of later date; and I 
would not hesitate to say, that Tentyra, 
Philwe, Edfou, and this temple, were 
erected by the Ptolomies; for though 
there is great similitude in all the 
Egyptian editices, yet there is a certain 
elegance in the forms of the more recent, 
that distinguishes them from the older 
massy and enormous works; whence 
they appear to me to have been exe- 
cuted by Egyptians under the direction 
of Greeks. The pronaos and the cella 
are detached from the main wall all 
round: the intermediate space forms 
a gallery, so as to leave them isolated 
from the rest of the wall. The roof has 
fallen down, except a smal! portion on 
the chamber behind the adytum, in the 


wall of which there are several cells, 


merely large enough to contain a sin- 
gle person in each. They must have 
been either prisons for men, or places 
for the sacred animals, There are 

ups of figures on the walls of the 
cella, which retain their colours re- 
markably well; better, indeed, than in 
any other temple in Egypt: whieh 1 
think is another proof of its being of 
later date than many others. 

TEMPLES OF YBSAMBUL. 

In the front of the minor temple are 
six colossal figures, which make a bet- 
ter appearance at a distance than when 
near them. ‘They are thirty feet high, 
and are hewn out of the rock ; as is 
also the large temple, which has one 

40 figure 
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figure of an enormous size, with the 
head and shoulders only projecting out 
of the sand; and, notwithstanding the 
great distance, I could perceive that it 
was beautifully executed. On_ the 
upper part or frieze of the temple, was 
a line of hieroglyphics, which covered 
the whole front; and above this, a 
range of figures in a sitting posture, as 
large again as life. Thesand from the 
north side, accumulated by the wind 
on the rock above the temple, and 
which had gradually descended towards 
its front, choaked the entrance, anid 
buried two-thirds of it. On my ap- 
proaching this temple, the hope i had 
formed of opening ifs entrance vanished 
at once; for the amazing accumulation 
of the sand was such, that it appeared 
an impossibility ever to reach the door. 
We ascended a hill of sand at the upper 
part of the temple, and there found 
the head of a hawk projecting out of 
the sand only to its neck. From the 
situation of this figure, I concluded it 
to be over the door. From the size of 
the head, the figure must have been 
more than twenty feet high; below 
the figure there is generally a vacant 
space ; so that, with the cornice over 
the door and the frieze, I calculated 
that the door-way could not be less 
than thirty-five feet below the surface 
of the sand; and this distance would 
have accorded in proportion with the 
front of the temple, which is 117 feet 
wide. The sand run down in a slope 
from one side to the other, and to at- 
tempt to make an aperture straight 
through it to the door, would have been 
like making a hole in the water. It 
was necessary, therefore, to remove the 
sand in such a direction, that it might 
fall off from the front of the door; but 
in doing this, the sand from above 
would continue to fall on the place 
whence that below was removed, and 
render it an endless task. Besides, the 
natives were wild people, totally unac- 
customed to such labour, and knew 
nothing of working for money ; indeed 
they were ignorant of money altogether. 
All these difficulties seemed such in- 
surmountable obstacles, that they almost 
deterred me from the thought of pro- 
ceeding ; yet perseverance, stimulated 
by hope, suggested to me such means, 
that at last, after much exertion, and 
two voyages thither, I had the satisfac- 
tion of entering the great temple of 
Ybsambul. 

Having taken a proper measurement 
of the front of the temple, and made a 





calculation, I found that ; 

suade the people to hte = 
vering steadiness, I might su Perse. 
the undetaking. I did not i in 
the small temple that night, as | wishe 
early to reach the Village of Ybeambat 
and to see Osseyn Cacheff. The rocks 
out of which the temple is hewn, cop, 
tinue for about 200 yards southwan} 
and then open intoa flat country, where 
are some good spots of cultivated lan| 
on the banks of the Nile, abounding 
with palm trees. 

THE CATARACT. 

We went on with the same strong 
north wind: and as we had plenty of 
water, advanced with our bark till ye 
found ourselves so tossed about by the 
different currents and eddies, as to 
prevent our farther progress; and at 
tle same time were so situated, that we 
could not return back, for fear of being 
driven against some of the rocks, which 
abounded on each side. Thus we were 
confined to one spot for about an hour. 
Sometimes we had a rapid start fora 
hundred yards; then all at once were 
stopped, and turned round in spite of 
all our efforts, and of the north wind, 
which blew very hard. At last, we 
were caught on a sudden in one of the 
eddies of water, and driven against a 
rock concealed about two feet below 
the surface. The shock was terrible; 
and I must confess, having Mrs. Bel- 
zoni on board, I felt no small degree o! 
alarm, as I thought the boat was split 
in two. For my own part, perhaps : 
might have swam on shore; but Mrs. 
Belzoni was no small charge to me 0! 
this occasion. However, as it pleas 
God, and to my astonishment, there 
was no harm done. We succeeded ia 
getting to the other side of the ” am 
quickly as possible, and when W 
rived, forgot all the dangers ie 
just passed. We landed, and took f 
route on foot: Mrs. Belzon}, Aine 
the interpreter, the Janizary oe hee 
men from the island, and four ‘hh a 
longing to the bark 5 carrying ad 
some provision and water. . y of 
ceeded on the rocks and over 4 P “ ie 
sand and stones, till we por highest 
rock called Apsir, which ist yor ar" 
in the neighbourhood of the Gu. 
and commands a complete thi spot is 
falls. ‘The prospect from t ih oasanl 
magnificent. The several sises 
islands you see, of sg ne falls of 
forms, with as rea di - whil 
water running rapidly onWal> 
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velocity, exhibit a diversified appear- 
ance, truly grand. The blackness of 
the stones, the green of the trees on the 
‘lands, intermixed with the white 
froth of the water, form a fine picture 
which can scarcely be described or de- 
lineated. 

Hence you see the four cultivated 
islands which lie on the south, or the 
most remote part of the cataract. They 
arenamedas follows: Nuba, Gamnarty, 
Ducully, and Suckeyr: on the north 
side are two others, called Darge and 
Tabai. These islands are inhabited by 
a race of people who may be looked on 
as living in the most primitive state; 
for no one ever goes to them, nor do 
they ever quit their island. They are 
very few in number—in some of the 
islands not more than five or six: and 
they live on the produce of the few 
spots of ground they find on them, 
which they continually irrigate with 
the common machine named hade, con- 
sisting only of a piece of sheepskin 
and two sticks, by which they draw up 
thewater. They have also a few sheep, 
and fabricate a cloth from cotton pro- 
duced in the islands, in the same man- 
uer as they make that of wool. 

RESEARCHES AT YBSAMBUL 

They soon gave me to understand 
plainly, says M. B. that all that was 
there was their own property : and that 
the treasure should be for themselves. 
Even the savages began to lay their 
account in the division of the spoil. I 
assured them that I expected to find 
nothing but stones, and wanted no 
treasure. They still persisted that if I 
took away the stones, the treasure was 
in them: and,if I could make a draw- 
ing or likeness of them, I could exéract 
the treasure from them also, without 


their perceiving it. Some- proposed, - 


that if there were any figure discovered, 
it should be broken before I carried it 
away, to see the inside of it. Thus I 
plainly perceived, that on entering the 
temple, I should not be at liberty either 
to take notes of what was int it, or to 
make any drawings, much less to take 
ee any statue, or any thing else that 
might be found. We went on with our 
labour, however, and as I made a pali- 
sade with the palm-wood I had bought, 
Thad no need of so many men, as they 
had only to clear the space between the 
palisade and the temple. 

In the course of the morning, two of 
the men left the work, and went down 
the Nile to our boat. Finding Mrs. 

Izoni on board, with only a little 


girl from the Village, they were rather 
impertinent to her, and attempted to 
go on board in spite of all she could 
say to them, intending to rob the boat. 
At last she presented a pistol! to them, 
on which they immediately retired, and 
ran up the hill. She followed, but 
they mixed with a number of their 
fellow savages, and it was impossible to 
find them out; for they were all like 
sO many lumps of chocolate seated on 
the sand at work, and not to be distin- 
guished the one from the other. At 
night, when 1 paid the men, the cacheff’s 
brother said the money must be counted 
all in one heap, before it was divided 
among the people. My interpreter, who 
was also my treasurer, accordingly 
counted the money on a piece of a 
ragged shawl, which he had no sooner 
done, than the cachet!’s brother threw 
himself on it, and seized every piastre. 
Phe men looked at each other, but no 
one dared to say a word about it; and 
he took it all away with him. I ob- 
served to him, that his magic was much 
more sure in its operation than mine, 
for obtaining money. But 1 was 
pleased to find they had begun to know 
the worth of it so well. 

I naturally expected that no one 
would come to work the next morning ; 
but in this I was mistaken. As much 
of the sand had been taken away, the 
first palisade was insufficient. I made 
another therefore, directly before the 
place where I supposed the entrance of 
the temple to be, to prevent the sand 
from falling against it. I now began 
to perceive clearly, that this work would 
employ more time than 1 could spare 
in that country, and the period I had 
meant to dedicate to it was already 
elapsed; but this would not have de- 
terred me from proceeding, and no 
doubt I should have accomplished my 
undertaking, had it not been for a ma- 
terial cause which compelled me to 
quit the work for a time: this was for 
the want of that very article which a 
few days before, was so despised and 
unknown ; and now I absolutely could 
not proceed without it: it was money, 
which, even here, had shown its usual 
power among mankind, of exciting 
avarice, and of which those wild peo- 
ple soon became very fond. I had some 
water brought up from the Nile, and 
poured down close to the wall over the 
door. This stopped the sand from 


running, till I had a hole made so deep 
that { could perceive it required a lon- 


er time than | could stay, and more 
money 
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money than I could then afford. I had 
by this time removed so much sand, as 
to uncover twenty feet in the front of 
the temple. The colossal statues above 
the door were completely exposed ; and 
one of the great colossi sitting before 
the temple, on the north side, which 
was buried in the sand, appeared with 
his face and shoulders like his compa- 
nion on the south. Having obtained a 
promise from the cacheff, that he would 
not let any one touch the place till my 
return, which would be in a few months, 
I contented myself with putting a 
mark where the sand was before I com- 
menced the operation ; and after taking 
a drawing of the exterior of the temple, 
quitted it, with a firm resolution of 
returning to accomplish its opening. 
CABILLIA’S RESEARCHES AT THE 
PYRAMIDS. 

His enterprize was hazardous and 
bold, and nothing but an enthusiasm 
for discovery could induce a man to 
take such a step. The consul, with 
Mr. Briggs, Mr. Beechey, and myself, 
went to see the operations that were 
going on. Captain Cabillia’s circum- 
stances were much better than mine; 
but he had no superfluous wealth at 
command, to continue what he had 
begun, which required a supply beyond 
his means. Mr. Briggs was the first 
who generously offered to furnish money 
for this purpose ; and, after a consul- 
tation with Mr. Salt, they agreed to 
support the work to any extent that 
might be required. This gentleman 
not only encouraged the undertaking at 
the pyramid, but has exerted his influ- 
ence with Mahommed Ali, for the ge- 
neral advantage of the commerce of 
Europe, as I shall have occasion to 
mention hereafter. The enterprize of 
Captain Cabillia is worthy the attention 
of every one interested in antiquities, 
as he has solved a question, by which 
the learned world has been puzzled for 
many centuries. The famous well, 
which has given rise toso much conjec- 
ture, turns out to be a communication 
with a lower passage, leading into an 
inferior chamber, discovered and opened 
by himself. He first descended the 
well to the depth of thirty-eight feet, 
where his progress was stopped by four 
large stones. Three of these being re- 
moved, there was space enough for a 
man to passthrough; but the fourth he 
could not stir, though he had the help 
of Mr. Kabitsch, a young man in the 
employment of Mr. Baghos, who bore 


& share of the expense with the captain. 
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Twenty-one feet below th; 
found a grotto, soreemes te pas 
four high; and seven feet below ns 
a platform, from which the well ie 
scended two hundred feet lower, 1, 
captain went down, and at the bot 
found earth and sand : but from le 
hollow sound under his feet, he jude 
that the passage must communies, 
with some other apartment below, Ho 
then set some Arabs at work toremor» 
the sand; but the heat was so greai, 
and the candles so incapable of burnin:. 
for want of oxygen, that they were 
com pelled to desist. The captain ther 
turned his researchesto another quarter, 
and began to enlarge the entrance into 
the first passage of the pyramid, For 
this operation he was well rewarded: 
for by it he found, that the passage con- 
tinued downward; and_ having. em. 
ployed several men, and taken out a 
great deal of earth and rubbish, at las. 
alter a long and arduous toil, he came 
in contact with the bottom of the well. 
where he found the baskets and rope 
which had been left there. The sawe 
day that this occurred, was that om 
which we bad agreed to visit the pyra- 
mids, and I had the pleasure to be an 
eye-witness of fhe arduous task of Cap- 
tain Cabillia. Proceeding in his labo- 
rious researches, he found, that the 
passage led into a chamber cut out of 
the rock, under the centre of the pyr 
mid. 

Captain C. made several researches 
round the pyramids also, but none ex- 
ceeded his toil in uncovering the front 
of the great sphinx. He found a small 
temple between the two paws, and a 
large tablet of granite on its breast. 
The tablet is adorned with several f- 
gures and hieroglyphics, and two sl 
sentations of sphinxes are sculptu a 
it. Before the entrance into the smal 
temple was a lion, placed as if to ae 
the approach. Farther on from iY 
front of the sphinx is a anger 
thirty-two steps, at the bottom of " , 
is an altar, witha Greek inscription, 
the time of the Ptolemies. At a 
side of the altar was a sphinx 0 ‘ - 
carious stone, much mutilated. a 
the base of the temple to the rag 
the head, is sixty-five feet; the 

oe feet long, from 
the sphinx are fifty-seven he paw’ 
the breast to the extremity of t a five 
which are eight feet high. Fo and 
feet from the first altar, me uding 
another, with an inscription, 8° 4 
to the Emperor Septimus Severus: 
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another Greek inscription, alluding to 
Antoninus. Notwithstanding his own 
occupation about the sphinx, Captain 
Cabillia employed other peopleto carry 
on other researches. He opened some 
of the mausoleums which were choked 
up with sand, and found several small 
chambers, with hieroglyphics and fi- 
cures, some of them pretty well exe- 
cuted, and in good preservation. In 
one of the pits he found some mummies, 
in their linen envelopes, and various 
fragments of Egyptian antiquity. He 
also opened some of the smaller pyra- 
mids, and from the suggestion of Mr. 
Briggs, to follow a certain direction, 
he succeeded in finding the entrance 
into one of them; but it appears, that 
it was so decayed in the interior, he 
could advance only a few feet in it. No 
doubt this led into some chamber or 
apartment, containing, perhaps, a sar- 
cophagus, &¢.”’ 
ARABIC FESTIVAL. 

The performers consisted of about 
thirty men, all in a row, clapping their 
hands in concert, sv as to form a kind 
of accompaniment to their song, which 
consisted of three or four words; and 
with one foot before the other, keeping 
a sort of perpetual motion, but without 
changing their positions. Before the 
men, were two women with daggers in 
their hands, also in continual action, 
running toward the men and then re- 
turning from them with an extraordi- 
nary motion, brandishing their daggers, 
and waving their garments. In this 
they persevered for such a length ‘of 
time, that I wondered how they could 
support the exertion. This is a sort of 
Bedoween dance, and is the mest decent 
ofall that Lever saw in Egypt; but no 
svoner was it ended, than, in order I 
suppose to please us, they immediately 
began another, in the fashion of the 
country, which fully compensated for 
the extraordinary modesty of the first ; 
but we returned to our boat more dis- 
gusted than pleased with it. 

TOMBS OF THE THEBANS. 

In such a situation I found myself 
Several times, and often returned ex- 
hausted and fainting, till at last I be- 
came inured to it, and indifferent to 
what I suffered, except from the dust, 
Which never failed to choak my throat 
and nose; and though, foituuately, 1 
am destitute of the sense of smelling, I 
could taste that the mummies were 
rather unpleasant to swallow. After 
the exertion of entering into such a 
place, through a passage of fifty, a 


hundred, three hundred, or perhaps 
six hundred yards, nearly overcome, I 
sought a resting place, found one, and 
contrived to sit: but when my weight 
bore on the body of an Egyptian, it 
crushed it like a band-box, 1 naturally 
had recourse to niy hands to sustain my 
weight, but they found no better sup- 
port; so that Lsunk altogether amongst 
the broken mummies, with a erash of 
bones, rags, and wooden cases, Which 
raised such a dust as kept me motion- 
less for a quarter of an hour, waiting 
till it subsided again. I could not re- 
move from the place, however, without 
increasing ii, and every step I took I 
crushed a mummy in some part or 
other. Once I was conducted from 
such a place to another resembling it, 
through a passage of about twenty feet 
in length, and no wider than a body 
could be forced through. It was choked 
with mummies, and [ could not pass 
without putting my facein contact with 
that of some decayed Egyptian ; but as 
the passage inclined downwards, my 
own weight helped me on; however, 
I could not avoid being covered with 
bones, legs, arms, and heads, rolling 
from above. Thus I proceeded from 
one cave to another, all full of mum- 
mies piled up in various ways, some 
standing, some lying, and some on 
their heads. The purpose of my re- 
searches was to rob the Egyptians of 
their papyri; of which I found a few 
hidden in their breasts, under their 
arms, in the space above the knees, or 
on the legs, and covered by the nume- 
rous folds of cloth that envelope the 
mummy. 
MUMMIES. 

In the same pit where I found mum- 
mies in cases, I found others without : 
and in these papyri are most likely to 
be met with. I remarked that the 
mummies in the cases have no papyrt, 
at least I never observed any; on the 
contrary, in those without cases they are 
often obtained. It appears to me, that 
such people as could afford it would have 
a case, to be buried in, on which the 
history of their lives were painted ; and 
those who could not afford a case, were 
contented to have their lives written 
on papyri, rolled up, and placed above 
their knees. Even in the appearance 
of the cases there is a great difference ; 
some are exceedingly plain, others more 
ornamented, and some very 7 
adorned with figures, well painted. 
The cases are generally made of Egyp- 
tian sycamore ; apparently, this was 
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the most plentiful wood in the country, 
as it is usually employed for the dif- 
ferent utensils. All the cases have a 
Some of 
the large cases contain others within 
them, either of wood, or of plaster 
painted. The inner cases are some- 
times fitted to the body of the mummy ; 
others are only covers to the body, in 
form of a man or woman, easily <distin- 
guishable by the beard and the breast, 
like that on the outside. Some of the 
mummies have garlands of flowers, 
and leaves of the acacia, or sunt tree, 
over their heads and breasts. This 
tree is often seen on the banks of the 
Nile, above Thebes, and particularly 
in Nubia. The flower, when fresh, is 
yellow, and of a very hard substance, 
appearing as if artificial. The leaves, 
also, are very strong, and though dried 
and turned brown, they still retain 
their firmness. In the inside of these 
mummies are found jumps of asphal- 
tum, sometimes so large as to weigh 
two pounds. The entrails of these 
mummies are often found bound up in 
linen and asphaltum. What does not 
incorporate with the fleshy part, re- 
mains of the natural eclour of the pitch, 
but that which does incorporate be- 
comes brown, and evidently mixed 
with the grease of the body, forming a 
mass, Which on pressure crumbles into 
dust. The wooden case is first covered 
with a layer or two of cement, not un- 
like plaster of Paris; and on_ this 
sometimes are cast figures in basso 
relievo, for which they make niches 
cut in stone. The whole case is painted, 
the ground generally yellow, the figures 
and hieroglyphics blue, green, red, and 
black. The last is very seldom used. 
The whole of the painting is covered 
with a varnish, which preserves it very 
yrange sen Some of the colours, in 
my humble opinion, were vegetable, 
for they are evidently tranparent ; be- 
sides, 1 conceive it was easier for the 
Egyptians to produce vegetable colours 
than mineral, from the great difficulty 
of grinding the latter to such perfection. 

he next sort of mummy that drew 
my attention, I believe I may with 
reason conclude to have been appro- 
priated to the priests. They are folded 
in a manner totally different from the 
others, and so carefully executed, as to 
show the great respect paid to those 
personages. The bandages are stripes 
of red and white linen intermixed, 
covering the whole body, and forming 
a curious effect from the two colours. 
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The arms and legs are n 
the same envelope with the bod 
the common mode, but are bende 
separately, even the fingers al ged 

‘7 a we lors 
being preseived distinct, They har 
sandals of painted leather on their fet: 
and bracelets on their arms and wrists 
Phey are always found with the arms 
acrost the breast, but not pressing * 
and though the body is bound sith 
such a quantity of linen, the shape of 
the person is car fully preserved jp 
every limb. The cases in which mun. 
mies of this sert are found, are some. 
what beiter executed, and I have see) 
one, that had the eyes and eyebrows of 
enamel, beautifully executed iu imita 
tion of nature. Among the various 
tombs, I discovered one of this deserip. 
tion in the valley adjacent to Beban el 
Malook, on the west of it, of which | 
shall have to speak hereafter, 

I found eight mummies, all un- 
touched since they have been deposited 
in their resting-place. The cases lay 
flat'on the ground, facing the east, in 
two equal rows, imbedded four inches 
deep in mortar, which must have been 
soft when they were put into it; for 
when I had them removed, the impres- 
sion of them remained perfect. 

ARTS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

The Egyptians were certainly well 
muaeiad with linen manufactures, to 
a perfection equal to our own; for, 10 
many of their figures, we observe their 
garments quite transparent ; and among 
the folding of the mummies, I observed 
some cloth quite as fine as our Coll- 
mon muslin, very strong. and of an 
even texture. They had the art of 
tanning leather, with which they made 
shoes as well as we do, some of which | 
found of various shapes. They had - 
so the art of staining the leather wit 
various colours, as we do morocco, at 
actually knew the mode of embossing 
on it, for I found leather with a 
impressed on it, quite elevat * 
think it must have been done wl 
hot iron while the leather was o. 
They also fabricated a sort of pa 
glass, with which they made bea 
other ornaments. ‘ld: 

Beside enamelling, the art of ad 
ing was in great perfection see af 
them, as I found several orname - 
the kind, They knew how (0 & 
: ee w ; to form it into sheets: 
copper as well as fo ens gon 
and had a metallic composition i id 
like our lead, rather softer, - the 


greater tenacity. [ft is muc’ ° tear 
lead which we see on paper 2 th hests 
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chests from China, but much thicker. 
| found some pieces of it covered on 
both sides with a thin coat of another 
metal, which might he taken for 
silver, but I cannot believe it to be so. 
it certainly is a proof of the scarcity of 
this metal in Egypt, where, in m 

opinion, it was less common than gold, 
for it is seldom found, whereas the lat- 
ter is quite common on the ornaments. 

Carved works were very common, 
and in great perfection, particularly in 
the proportion of the figures ; and it is 
to be observed, that though the Egypt- 
ians were unacquainted with anatomy, 
vet in these, as well as in their statues 
of marble, they preserved that sweet 
simplicity peculiar to themselves, which 
is always pleasing to the beholder. 

In one of the tombs of the kings I 
found two wooden figures, nearly seven 
feet high, of very fine workmanship. 
They are in a standing posture, with 
one arm extended, as if holding a 
torch. 

When I did not choose to pass the 
river in the night to our habitation at 
the Temple of Luxor, I took up my 
lodging in the entrance of some of the 
tombs, along with those troglodytes. 
Nothing could be more amusing to me. 
Their dwelling is generally in the pas- 
sages between the first and second en- 
trance intoatomb. The walls and the 
roof are as black as any chimney. The 
inner door is closed up with mud, ex- 
cept asmall aperture, sufficient for a 
man to crawl through. Within this 
place the sheep are kept at night, and 
veeasionally accompany their masters 
in their vocal concert. Over the door- 
way there are always some half-broken 
Egyptian figures, and the two foxes, 
the usual guardian of burial-places. A 
small lamp, kept alive by fat from the 
sheep or rancid oil, is placed in a niche 
in the wall, and a mat is placed on the 
ground; and this formed the grand 
divan, wherever I was. There the 
people assembled round me, their con- 
versation turning wholly on antiquities. 
Such a one had found sucha thing, and 
another had discovered a tomb. Vari- 
ous articles were brought to sel] to me, 
and sometimes I had reason to rejoice 
at having staid there. I was sure of a 
Supper of milk and bread, served ina 
wooden bow]; but whenever they sup- 
posed T should stay all night, they al- 
Ways killed a couple of fowls for me, 
Which were baked ina smal! oven heated 
With pieces of mummy cases, and some- 
times with the boues and rags of the 
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mumm ies themselves. It is no uncom- 
pry a a big er near fragments 

nes ; S, feet, or sculls, are 
often in the way; for these people are 
so accustomed to be among the mum- 
mies, that they think no more of sitting 
on them, than on the skins of their 
dead calves. I also became indifferent 
about them at last, and wonld have 
slept in& mummy pit as readily as out 
of it. 

NATURAL PHENOMENA OF EGYPT. 
A strong wind which arose this da 
leads me to mention some /articulars 
of the phenomena that often happen in 
Egypt. The first I shall notice is the 
whirlwinds, which oceur all the year 
round, but especially at the time of the 
camseen wind, which begins in April, 
and lasts fifty days. Hence the name 
of camseen, which in Arabic signifies 
fifty. It generally blows from the south- 
west, and lasts four, five, or six days 
without varying, so very strong, that 
it raises the sands to a great height, 
forming a general cloud, so thick that 
it is impossible to keep the eyes open, 
if not under cover. It is troublesome 
even tothe Arabs; it forces the sand 
into the houses through every cranny, 
and fills every thing with it. The ea- 
ravans cannot proceed in the deserts ; 
the boats cannot continue their voyages, 
and travellers are obliged to eat sand 
in spite of their teeth. The whole is 
likea chaos. Often a quantity of sand 
and small stones gradually ascends toa 
great height, and forms a column of 
sixty or seventy feet in diameter, and 
so thick, that were it steady on one 
spot, it would appear a solid mass. 
This not only revolves within its own 
circumference, but runs in a circular 
direction over a great space of ground, 
sometimes maintaining itselfin motion 


for half an hour, and wherever it falls 


it accumulates a small hill of sand. 
God help the poor traveller who is 
caught under it! 

The next phenomena is the mirage, 
often described by travellers, who as- 
sert having been deceived by it, as ata 
distance it appears to them like water. 
This is certainly the fact, and I must 
confess that I have been deceived my- 
self, even after I was aware of it. The 
perfect resemblance to water, and the 
strong (desire for this element, made ine 
conclude, in spite of all my caution 
not to be deceived, that it was really 
water I saw. It generally appears like 
a still lake, so unmoved by the wind, 
that every thing above is to be seen 
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most distinctly reflected by it, whieh is 
the principal cause of the deception. If 
the wind agifate any of the plants that 
rise above the horizon of the mirage, 
the motion is seen perfectly at a great 


distance. 


If the traveller stands ele- 


vated much above the mirage, the ap- 
parent water seems less united and less 
deep, for, as the eyes look down upon 
it, there is not thickness enough in the 
vapour on the surface of the ground to 
conceal the earth from the sight; but if 
the traveller be on a level with the 
horizon of the mirage, he cannot see 
through it, so that it appears to him 


clear water. 


to the 


camel, 


By putting my head first 
ground, and then mounting a 
the height of which from the 


ground might have been about ten feet 
at the most, I found a great difference 


in the 


appearance of the mirage. On 


approaching it, it becomes thinner, and 
appears as ifagitated by the wind, like 


a field of ripe corn. 


lt gradually va- 


nishes as the traveller approaches, and 
at last entirely disappears when he is 
on the spot.’ 


TEMPLE OF YBSAMBUL. 


From what we could perceive at the 
first view, it was evidently a very 
large place. But our astonishment in- 
creased, when we found it to be one of 
the most magnificent of temples, en- 
riched with beautiful intaglios, paint- 


ing, colossal figures, &c. 


We entered 


at first into a large pronaos, 57 feet 


long 


and 52 wide. supported by 


two rows of square pillars, in a line 
from the front door to the door of the 


sekos. 


Each pillar has a figure, not 


unlike those at Medinet Aboo, finely 
exeented, and very little injwed by 


time. 


The tops of their turbans reach 


the ceiling, which is about 30 feet high, 
the pillars are five feet and a-half 


square. 


Both these aud the walls are 


covered with beautiful hieroglyphies, 
the style of which is somewhat superior 


or at 


least bolder, than that of any 


others in Egypt, not only in the work- 
marship, but also in the subjects. 
They exhibit battles, storming ef cas- 
tles, triumphs over the Ethiopians, - 


sacrifices, Xe. 


In some places is to be 


seen the same hero as at Medinet Aboo, 


but in a different posture. 


Some of the 


columns are much injured by the close 
and heated atmosphere, the tempera- 
ture of which was so hot, that the 
thermometer must have risen to above 


130 degrees. 


The second hall is 22 


feet high, 37 wide, and 25} long. It 
contains four pillars, about four feet 


square 5 and the walls of thi 
covered with fine hieroglyphi 
good preservation, Beyond this js ; 
Shorter chamber, 37 AA 
which is the entrance j 
At each end of this ¢} 
leading into smaller 


same direction wi 
‘ with the Sanctuary, each 


1e Sanctuary is 


( _IT feet wide,” jj 
contains a pedestal in the centre, and 


at the end four colossal Sitting figures, 
the heads of which are in good prever. 
vation, not having been injured by 
violence. On the right side of thi 
great hall, entering into the temple, 
are two doors, at a short distance from 
each other, which lead into two lon: 
separate rooms, the first 38 feet 10 
inches in length, and 11 feet five iuches 
wide; the other 48 feet seven inches, 
by 13 feet three. At the end of the first 
are several unfinished hieroglyphics, of 
which some, though merely sketched, 
give fine ideas of their manner of draw- 
ing. At the lateral corners of the 
entrance into the second chamber from 
the great hall, is a door, each of which 
leads into a small chamber, 22 feet six 
inches long, and 10 feet wide, Each 
of these rooms has two doors, leading 
into two other chambers, 43 feet in 
length, and 10 feet 11 inches wide. 


.There are two benches in them, ap- 


parently to siton, The most remark- 
ble subjects in this temple are, Ist.a 
group of captive Ethiopians, in_ the 
western corner of the great hall ; 9nd. 
the hero killing a man with his spear, 
another lying slain under his feet, on 
the same western wall; 3d. the storm- 
ing of a castle, in the western corne 
from the front door. The outside of 
this temple is magnificent. It Is uy 
feet wide, and 86 feet high; the height 
from the top of the cornice to the top 
of the door, being 66 feet six inches, 
and the height of the door 20 feet, 
There are four enormous sitting — 
the largest in Egypt or Nubia, ms 
the great sphinx at the pyram! %, 
which they approach in the ae te 
of near two-thirds. From the should 
to the elbow they measure 19 — “ 
inches; the ears, three feet six mec rst 
the face, seven feet; the beard, ave ree 
six inches ; across the shoulders, a 51 
four inches; their height 1s abou 
feet, not including the caps ™ dee 
about 14 feet. Livy are ot a, 
these colossi in sight, one 1S* ra 
under the sand, pat the other, whic 


is near the door, is hal 


; down. 
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and buried also, On the top of the door is 
a colossal figure of Osiris, 20) feet high, 
with two colossal hieroglyphic figures, 
ane on each side, looking towards it. 
On the top of the temple is a cornice 
with hieroglyphics, a torus and a frieze 
ander it. The cornice is six feet wide, 
the frieze is four feet. Above the cor- 
nice is a row of sitting monkeys, eight 
feet high, and six across the shonlders. 
They are 21 in number. This temple 
was nearly two-thirds buried under the 
sand, of which we remove: 31 feet be- 
fore we came to the upper part of the 
door. It must have had a very fine 
landing-place, which is now totally 
buried under the sand. It is the last 
and largest temple excavated in the 
solid rock in Nubia or Egypt, except 
the new tomb. It took 22 days to 
open it, besides six days last year. We 
sometimes had SO men at work, and 
sometimes only our own personal exer- 
tions, the party consisting of Mr. 
Beechey, Captains Irby and Mangles, 
myself, two servants, and the crew, 
eleven in all, and three boys. It is 
situated under a rock, about 100 feet 
above the Nile, facing the south-east 
by east, and about one day and a 
half’s journey from the second cataract 
in Nubia, or Wady Talfa. 

The heat was so great in the in- 
terior of the temple, that it scarcely 
permitted us to take any drawing, as 
the perspiration from our hands soon 
rendered the paper quite wet. Accor- 
dingly, we left this operation to suc- 
ceeding travellers, who may set about 
it with more convenience than we 
could, as the place will become cooler. 
Uur stock of provision was so reduced, 
that the only food we had for the last 
six days was dhourra, boiled in water 
without salt, of which we had none 
? 
eft. The cacheffs had given orders 
to the people not to sell us any kind of 
food whatever, hoping that we might 

driven away by hunger. But there 
was an Abady, who lived in the vil- 
lage, and as he was of a different tribe, 
J€ was not so much afraid of disobey- 
ing the cacheffs. He sometimes came 
at night, and brought us milk; but he 
Was at last detected, and prevented 
from bringing any more. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Beechey 
and the two captains, for their labori- 
ous exertions in assisting me in the 
above operation. I must net omit to 


mention, that, in the temple, we found 

two lions with hawk’s heads, the body 

4s large as life; a small sitting figure, 
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and some @opper work belonging to the 

doors. ao 
ROYAL SARCOPHAGUS, 

It is a sarcophagus of the finest 
oriental alabaster, nine feet five inches 
long, and three feet seven inches wide. 
Its thickness is only two inches, and it 
is —— when a light is placed in 
the middle of it. It is minutely sculp- 
tured within and without with several 
hundred figures, which do not exceed 
two inches in height, and represent, as 
I suppose, the whole of the funeral 
procession and ceremonies relating to 
the deceased, united with several em- 
blems, &c. I cannot give an adequate 
idea of this beautiful and invaluable 
piece of antiquity, and can only say, 
that nothing has been brought into 
Europe from Egypt, that can be com- 
pared with it. The cover was not 
there; it had heen taken out, and bro- 
ken into several pieces, which we found 
in digging before the first entrance. 
The sarcophagus was over a staircase in 
the centre of the saloon, which com- 
municated with a subterraneous pas- 
sage, leading downwards, three hun- 
dred feet in length. 

THE PYRAMIDS. 

M. Belzoni next determined on pe- 
netrating one of the famous pyramids, 
and, after an immense labour, suc- 
ceeded in discovering the entrance, and 
reached a porteullis; but here a large 
block of stone stared him in the face, 
and appeared to say, ne plus wtra, He 
persevered until the stone was removed 
and the passage opened, which is only 
four feet high and three feet six inches 
wide. After thirty days exertion, he 
reached the central chamber, where he 
found a sarcophagus. This chaurber is 
forty-six feet three inches long, sixteen 
feet three inches wide, and twenty- 
three feet six inches high. 

It is cut out of the solid rock from 
the floor to the roof, which is composed 
of large blocks of calcareous stone, 
meeting in the centre, and forming y 
roof of the same slope as the yess 
itself, The sarcophagus is eight oe 
long, three feet six inches wide, bn 
two feet three inches deep in the insi " 
It is a, by large a “ 

ranite, apparently to prevent its re= 
ah. which could not be — 
without great labour. The li oe 
beon broken at the side, so that t : 
sarcophagus was half open. A. - ba 
the finest granite; but, like the oth : 
in the first pyramid, there is not on 


hieroglyphic on ¥ . On 
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On the wall. at the west end of the 
chamber, was an inscription in Arabic, 
which has been thus translated by Mr. 
Salame. 

‘The Master Mohammed Ahmed 
lapicide, has opened them; and the 
Master Ottoman attended this (open- 
ing 3) and the King Alij Mohammed at 
first (from the beginning) to the closing 
up. 

M. Belzoni refutes the general as- 
sertion, that the pyramids were built of 
stone brought from the east side of the 
Nile; since stones of immense size 
have been cut from the very rocks 
around the pyramids, and there is yet 
stone enough to build many others if 
required. He is of opinion, that the 
pytamids were erected before writing 
in hieroglyphics was invented, and that 
they were eiected as sepulchres. By 
the measurement which he took of the 
second pyramid, he found it to be 
as follows: 


The basiscccccccccccscccccvcees 
Apotome, or central live down the 


front, from the top to the bases.. 568 
Perpendicular....c.ccccccccccece 456 
Coating from the top to the place 

where it ends..-..... cocceseee 140 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

At four o’clock 1} went to the Bey’s 
nalace. He was sitting on a very high 
armed chair, a fashion not common 
among Turks; though he did not sit 
like an European, but in the Turkish 
manner, with his legs up. Here TI had 
an opportunity of being present at a 
trial upon life or death. The case was 
this: a soldier belonging to the Bey 
had been found dead upon the road, 
near the village of Aemin, with his 
throat cut, and several marks of vie- 
lence upen his body. He was on his 
return from Mecca, where he had been 
on a pilgrimage. His camel was found 
dead near the door of a peasant, and it 
was supposed that he had a great deal 
of money about him. He was seen in 
the house of the peasant near which the 
eamel was found, in company with 
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seven other men, among whom Was 


Bedowen. The soldiers of the village 


who took the prisoners into Custody 


asserted, that the prisone tetad 
the Bedowen in saline rey — 
and the sheik of the same village af 
firmed, that one of them said he knee 
where to find him at any time, Se. 
veral witnesses were examined, but - 
one gave any evidence that could briys 
the facts home to the supposed culprits, 

One point, however, was very much 
against one of them, and this was, his 
countenance did not please the bey: 
for no sooner did the bey set his eyes on 
the poor fellow, than he exclaimed, 
“ O ho! the case is evident! I se 
plainly who is the murderer; look at 
that man; can there be any doubt but 
it was he who committed the crime? 
So own at once that you did it, for de. 
nial will be useless: I see it in your 
face!*? I must confess, I never saw 
more appearance of the assassin in a 
countenance in- my life; but God for- 
bid that our courts of justice should 
adopt such a method of proceeding, and 
condemn people merely because theex- 
pression of their features is against 
them. Several witnesses came forward 
to prove that the peasant, in whose 
house the soldier was, could have had 
nothing to do with it, as he was not in 
the town at the time. I have reason 
to believe, that witnesses in that coun- 
try are rather more exact in their de- 
positions than those of Europe, for they 
do not get off so easily as in our coun- 
try. To make them impartial, they 
generally get so severe a stinado on 
the soles of their feet, that all the flesh 
is off to the bones, and they are unable 
to walk for a long time after. A thou- 
sand blows is reckoned a moderate 
number for a witness to-receive. The 
business ended this day with beating 
and sending to prison again. I hea f 
afterwards, however, that several 0 
those supposed to be concerned in : : 
murder, had their heads cut off; bu 
for this I have no other authority ¢ 
my own interpreter. 
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——, theatrical regulations, &c. of 162 

——, number of its inhabitants and their 
annual consumption ° ib. 

» account of a conspiracy to over- 
throw the Bourbon dynasty at 198 
——., number of almshouses in 354 

———, number of persons imprisoned in, 
in Nov. 1820 ‘ ° 439 
—, account of the athenz#um at 44] 
——., philanthropic society at 443 

——, institutions for the blind, and for 
deaf and dumb, at ° ib. 


———, annual expense of the granaries of 538 
Palembang, Dutch expedition against 477 
Painting, actual state of, in France 228 
————— on glass, success of M. Birren- 
back in ‘ ‘ 261 
, remarks on the English school 
of . ‘ 303 
Panza, Dr. his surgical discoveries 265 
Pasha of Egypt, his encouragement of 
industry ; ° 
Pains and Penalties, proceedings re- 
specting the bill of, in the House of 
Lords " : 
Parry, Capt. his account of the north- 





b54 


472 





west expedition ~--—- - _ 4465 
Pawnbroking, Mr. Angus on 327 
Da , on the evils of 410 
Parliament, sketch of a petition to, by 

Lord Lauderdale ° 
Paintings in Kensington Palace 438 
Parga, on the English poem called 435 
Pasley, T. H. on the dry-rotin timber 417 
Parnassus, NEWS FROM . 516 
Patents, NEw, 54, 156, 255, 349, 443, 545 
Pampa Indians, account of the aa 


Palestine, Rev. J. Connor’s tourin 

Palm Sunday, mode of celebrating, ™ -_ 
Jerusalem ‘ _s 62 

Perkins, Mr. his experiments with water 

Perkins, Fairman and Heath, their side- 138 
rographic establishment * aie 

Peasant, on the use of the word, wit 126 
reference to Englishmen “sh ite 

Pestalozzi’s system, number of schoo 


using it, in England and Wales 162 





lin ; ° 380 
Persia, Kotzebue’s journey into 438 
Persian Roobace, Meer Husun’s 537 
Petrarch, letter of, to posterity 509 
Pennant, Mr. original letter from 531 
Pepe, Gen. his surrender of the post of 

comman ier-in-chief at Naples 378 
Peers, lists of, who voted for and against 


the Queen . ‘ 472 
PHILOSOPHICAL ENQUIRER, 129, 209, 505 
Phillips’s interrogative system, extent 

of the use of, in England and Wales 162 
Phraseology, examples of genuine tran- 


scendental , . 113 
Piquette, description of the Tuscan wine 

called ; : 22 
Pirates, horrible outrages of, in India 357 
Pitcairn’s island, account of 312 
Pilgrims at Jerusalem, average number 

of 500 


Pitt, Mr. account of his administration 602 











his conduct during the French 
war ° ° 605 
———,, his style of eloquence 606 
Pittites and Foxites, remarks on the 
parties of ° ° 608 
Playfair, Mr. on the equivocal conduct 
of Grattan ; . 8 
» Prof. original letter from 530 
Plague cured by oil of olives 261 


y ravages ofthe, in Wallachia 355 
Plata, Rio, width of the, at Monte Video 618 
Planet Saturn, remarkable appearance 





of the, with an engraving ‘ 494 
Plays of Shakspeare, number of lines 

in the ‘ ‘ 247 
Plants, strictures on the Rev. W. Her- 

bert’s new theory of ‘ 211 
Plymouth, meeting at, on the bill of 

p:tins and penalties ° 294 


PoErry, ORIGINAL, 35, 237, 331,429, 533 
Potatoe, account of a new species of 265 
Pompeii, additional discoveries at 60, 163 
, progress of the excavations at 101 
Portsmouth, account of the corporation 

of, prior to the revolution «105 
Porcelain, manufacture of, in Shropshire 91 
Poor’s-rates, means of reducing the, and 





restoring trade , is 19 
PoLITICAL AFFAIRS, 80, 179, 277, 376, 472, 
576 

119 


Poor, means of employing the . 
, true means of relieving the dis- 


tresses of the e . ib. 
, Mr. Wills on the distresses of the 234 


Poets, observations on the Lake school 








of ‘ ; 307 
Popularity, means of acquiring it, for 

George IV. . . 411 
Pope, controversy respecting the moral 

character of ° . 562 
Portugal, revolution in ° 250 





, progress of the revolution in 37% 
, list of the new government of 379 


Portsea, address to the Queen, from the 















Dissenters of ‘ . 293 
Population, Mr, Godwin on Malthus’s 

eo tripe of . . 559 

ee Pontophile, 
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Pontophile, M. on the construction, &c. 


_ Of ships of war ° ‘ 344 
Post-oflice, amount of duties arising 
from the, for 1820 ° 278 
Post-coach travelling at Buenos Ayres, 
description of ° 624 
Provisions, difference between the prices 
of, in England and in France ] 
Pretender, letter from Edinburgh on the 
landing of the, in 1745 ° 44 
Proclamations issued by the revolution- 


ists in Portugal ° 280 
PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 87, 187, 285, 
384, 480, 584 

Preservation of animal and vegetable 


substances ° ° 50 
Prison discipline, Mr. Cornish on 215 
Prussia, statistical information concern- 


ing ‘ ‘ 163 
Presidents of the Royal Society, list of 535 
Prosody and punctuation, Mr. Green on 310 
Protestation, a singular satirical 341 
Pringle, Sir Jno. original letters from 529 
Prior, Capt. on the alleged discovery in 

the Antarctic Ocean ‘ 124 
»J.R. his poem on the new year 4533 
Protests, various, relative to the bill of 

pains and penalties ° 473 
Prime, Sergeant, his character as a 

lawyer ‘ ° 611 
Printing-press, erection of one, in New 

Holland ; ; 554 
PUBLICATIONS, LIST OF NEW, 64, 165, 266, 

361, 454, 559 
Pulteney, Sir Wm. his account of a cot- 

tager’s cultivation ‘ 126 
Punctuation, Mr. Wright on Murray’s 

rules for ‘ ; 32 
Pultowa, description of a column raised 

at, by the Emperor Alexander 554 
Quadrupeds, new, on the Missouri 318 
Quarterly Review, critical observations 

on the contents of the ° 426 
Magazine, proposed publica- 

tion of a ‘ ‘ 549 
Queen, proceedings against the 179 
-——, her letter to the King 18] 
» progress of the proceedings 
against the 185, 277, 375, 472 
, extract from her answer to the 
Sunderland address ° 187 
, her answer to the address from 
the females of Nottingham 190 
» her answer to the Newbury 
address ° ° 194 
, address from Whitechapel to the 282 
Bethnal Green 282 
- the crews of the 

vessels lying in the Thames ib. 
————, her visit to Woolwich ib. 
» Various addresses presented to 
the, at Brandenburg House 282, 286 

» her answer to the Halifax ad- 
dress ‘ ° 286 
, her answer to the Derby address 289 
» address from the Leicester mi- 









































litia to the ; , ib. | 
» her answer to the Reading ad- 
dress ° ‘ 291 








INDE X, 





——-—-, her answer to the L 
address Pe ae 


, her answer to the St, Luke’s a 
address 


» various addresses presented io 





° 319 





the : . . 
————~, her answer to the printer's ad. 
dress : ; " 
————, her answer to the Leicesier _ 
address , . 363 
——, presents of game sent to the 344 
» her protest against the bill of 
pains and penalties ; 414 
» Various addresses presented to 
mai : 477, 48 
» inereased sale of newspapers, 
&c. during her trial : 548 
her procession to St. Paul’s 54 
congratulatory addresses to the 58] 
her answer to the Nottingham 
address ‘ , 586 
Radish, black and white Russian, ac- 
count of the , : 53 
Rain, fall of red and black coloured, 
in Flanders ; ; 62 
— fallen at Chatsworth, Mr. Bain- 
brigge on the ‘ , 
Rallier, Mr. on the colossal statues in 
the Isle of Ascension ° 260 
Randolph, Mr. his newly invented ce- 
ment ° . 266 
Rebellion, opinion of Lord Erskine on 
the subject of ° , 104 
Revenue of Great Britain, statement of , 
the, for 1819-20 ‘ 81, 278 
-- application of the 279 
Revolution at Naples, account of the 83, 
97, 223 
in Portugal, account of the 20 
in 1688, original letters 
written at the crisis of the 
the French, its effects on 
the World ° . 
Regent’s Canal, completion of the ro 
, account of the e 
Reading, address from, = ” Queen 300 
li an of a periec . 
—— b Hayti, establishment of the 580 
Red ink for ruling, inquiry respecting @ 
REGISTER of the FINE ARTS 
Review, the Edinburgh, observations on asi 
the contents of : ’ 
- the Quarterly, critical obser 426 
vations on the contents of 174, 461 
Rheumatism, mode of treating 15, Fm 
i i opulation 0 , , 
Rio — le of provision, 4°. at v 
, state of society at ‘onl 
Richerand, M. his surprising surg! 30 
operation . : 
Richard 1. account of his crusade, ¢#P* 133 
tivity, &c. . : 
*” TT. coronation, dethronement, 
&c. of 























205 
































claims made at the corom® 
tion of : ° : 305 
Rima, or bread fruit tree, account ott 
Rio de la Plata, width, &c. Of 1 gig 
Monte Video , *  pitter, 















IND 


Ritter, Dr. on the Court of Brazil, and 
on the state of society at Rio Janelro 4 

Romanzow, Count, his northern expe- 
dition ° ; 61 

Robertson, Dr. on the late great solar 


eclipse . . 
Royal Academy of London, remarks 


on the 


ae 


233 


: ; 303 
Mr. Carlisle’s lectures 








at the rh ° 568 
— distribution of medals © 

of the : ° ib. 

Roscoe, Mr. writings, &c. of 395 


Rouen Society of Emulation, prizes of the 441 





Rossi, Mr. his proposed statue of the 
late Mr. West ° 464 
Rochdale, bull-baiting at . 48l 
Rogers, critical observations on the 
writings of , . 523 
Roobace, Meer Husu’s Persian 537 
Roman eagle, discovery of one, in Gere 
many ° ‘ 553 
Royal Society, presidents of the 535 
, State of the, at the death 
of Sir J. Banks 550 


Ruthven, Mr. his lithographic press 160 
Rudder, mode of supplying the loss of 

one, at sea ° , 265 
Russian cucumber, description of the 51 
———- vegetables, inquiry respecting 327 
Russel Institution, lectures at the 463 
Russia, banishment of the Jesuits from 355 
~——— insurrection of the guards in 475 
Succhetti, extracts from the writings of 22 
Sailor, a Genoese, bon-mot of 24 
Sandwich, address from, to the Queen 94 
Salt, efficacy of, in preserving the tim- 


bers of ships ° . 162 
—— Its efficacy in removing mildew in 

corn . . 551 
Sandwich Island, death of the king of the 295 
Salami, Dr. his visit to Italy 357 
Sardinas, on the coast of Brittany, anec- 
ee dotes of peculiar fish at ° 420 
Saturn, remarkable appearance of that 

planet, with an engraving - 494 


Scolajo Franchi, Sacchetti’s story of 22 
Schiller, account of the writings, &e. of 109 
Schools, number, &e. of, in England 
and Wales Re ‘ ~ 162 
——— of Mutual Instruction in Italy 45l 
Schirwan, description of a perpetual 
_ fire in the province of . 248 
Sculpture and statuary, state of, in France 319 
Scarlet, improvements in dyeing 357 
Scott family the authors of the Anti- 
quary, &e. &c. ° ‘s 
Seward, Miss, justice of Mr. Campbell’s 
Suspicions of the veracity of 
Seine, picturesque tour of the _ 258 
Senegal, success of a school for Blacks in 262 
Selden, Mr. J. letter from Mr. J. How- ass 


449 


ell to P . 
Sea-water, mode of purifying 452 
Selkirkshire, discovery of @ bat enclosed _ 
in a tree in ° 520 


Severn, Mr. on the gout 





E X. 


observations of the late 





great solar eclipse at ° 234 
Shropshire, manufacture of porcelainin 91 
Rejoicings in, on the Queen’s 
acquittal ; ‘ 483 
Shaftsbury, address to the Queen from 95 
Sheffield, extraordinary accident near 188 
- address to the Queen from ib. 
- distress of the poor at 286 
Shakspeare’s Plays, number of lines in 247 
Ship-pump, account of a newly invented 387 
Ships of war, M. de Pontophile on the 
construction, &c. of ‘ 344 
—— French, improvements in the con- 
struction of . . 346 
— of discovery, arrival of the, at 
Aberdeen ‘ . 445 
Shereef Edris, the Mograrbeen geogra- 
pher, account of, ° 401 
Shoreditch, addresses from to their Ma- 
jesties ° ° 477 
Sharp, archbishop, account of 625 
Sinking fund, on the abolition of the 10 
Siderographic establishment of Messts. 











Perkins and Co. , 158 
Silver, large block of, smelted at 

Wheal Ruse mine, in Newlyn 391 
Simony, Rev. C. Lucas on 405 


Sketch-book, by Geoffrey Crayon, re- 
marks on the ° 304 
Slave -trade, continued existence of the 59 
endeavour to suppress the, 
in America ‘ ° 632 
Slate-quatries in Wales, account of the 317 
Slaves, number of, imported into the 
Havannah, from 1790 to 1817 356 
in England, Granville Sharp's 
exertions in favour of . 628 
Slavery, plan for the entireabolishment 
of, in the West Indies i. 
Society, the Caledonian Horticultural 
of Arts of London, premiums of 


the Literary, of Bombay, pro- 


ceedings of ° am 
Historical, of New York, pro- 


eedings of the . 
ee Geclogical, of Cornwall, pro- po 


ceedings of the a 
————- ‘Ianthropic, of Paris 443 
the Patan nmi’ observationson 62 


irG.Mackenzie’s 0 
Sound, Sir OE tions on the late 


j rva 
Solar eclipse, obse 232, 234, 374 


great . son 
Southey’s Life of Wesley, Dr. Set, ane 


397 





— 





519 
bl 





the 58 





252 





440 


f, in Liverpool 


Society, state 0 g to address the 


Southampton, meetin 


yn near ° ° 

quan Amati, letter from a French ; 
Naturalist in > 345 

- proceedings in 417 
account of a voyage to 489 
the negro, Granville Sbharp’s 


486 











Somerset 
“exertions in favour of : 630 
___—— decision of Lord Mansfield 
in the case of cr. 632 
South Seas, discovery of islands in the 554 


Proceepines oF i, 


SociETIES PUBLIC 
” 154, 252, 345, 440, 540 
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Shrewsbury, tour from, to Ho 109, 213, yt 
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IN DE X. 


Spilsby, procession, &c. at, in honour 
of the Queen ° . 90 
Spanish Constitution, copy of the 133 


Spain, proceedings of the Cortes in 281, 378 
- explanation of the censorship in 450 
suppression of convents, &c. in 474 
——-- army establishment, &c. of ib. 
account of the newspapers and 
journals published in, since the Re- 
volution ‘ ° 493 
Spade-husbandry, success of, at Gateshead 384 
Springfield, iron bridge lately opened at 389 
Squire, Mr. on the late great solar eclipse 232 
Stokes, Dr. on Werner and Mineralogy 3 
on a Druidical temple in 
Cumberland ‘ ; 205 
Stratton, Lieut. Col. his description of 
the Temple of Ipsambul, lately dis- 














covered in Egypt ‘ 27 
Statues in the Egyptian temple lately 

discovered, dimensions of the 29 
St. Maure, earthquakes at ° 61 


Staffordshire, distress of the labourersin 90 
St. Denis, translations frur: the MS. of, 

relative to English history 122 
St. George’s School of Medicine, &c. 

lectures at ° ; 159 
Smith, Mr. on his alleged discovery in 

the Antarctic Ou-an ° 124 
Standing armies, rode of employing 246 
Stewart, Mr. G. A, his accountof a vol- 

canic eruption in the island of Sum- 
_ bawa ° ° 253 
Stamps, produce of the duty on 278 
Stroud, meeting at, on the Queen’s trial 290 
St. Stephen, by Launceston, address to 

the Queen from . 294 
Stanley West, letters of, descriptive of 

the proceedings of the convention 


parliament in, in 1688 ; 335 
St. Hilaire, M. a naturalist in South 
America, letter from . 345 


St. Vitus’s dance, cure of, by digitalis 370 
St. Luke, address from the parish of, 


to the Queen ‘ ° 379 
St. Petersburgh, insurrection at 475 
St. Helena, extract of a letter from 476 
Steam Packci, from Selby to Hull, rate 

of sailing of the ° 48] 
St Januarius, anecdote respecting the - 

liquefaction of the blood of 536 
St. Paul’s, Queen’s procession to 580 
Stafford, Mr. sketch of the life of 583 
Strong, Jon. Granville Sharp’s exertions 

in favor of ‘ ‘ 628 
Stafford, Marquis of, address from 

Newcastle-under-Lyme to the 587 
Sugar-cane, origin and cultivation of 

the ‘ ° 49 
Surgery, account of a surprising opera- 

tion in . ° 50 
Suffolk, terrible storm in 195 
Sumbawa, description of a volcanic 

eruption in the island of 253 
Surrey Institution, lectures at the 258 
Sunderland and Morpeth, address to the 

Queen from 187 





and Barnard, addresses from, 
to the Queen , 286 











» Meeting at 
Suicides, number of, in Paris in 1820 - 
with their variouscauses 3 
Sumatra, Observations on the island of me 
Swearing, legal, moral objections to 410 
Sweden, population, &e, of, in 1819 163 
———, contest respecting dramatic 
pieces in ° ° 451 
Sydney, Algernon, original letter from 532 
— Mr. his lectures on anatomy, 
zc. 








. , 159 
Tammeamea, king of the Sandwich 
islands, death of , 295 
Taunton, grammar school of, about to 
be revived . . 391 
» Tejoicings at, on the Queen’s 
acquittal 487 


Tavistock, meeting at, relative to the 
Queen . > ib, 
Tea, account of the cultivation, prepara- 





tion, &c, of ‘ 204 

, cultivation of, in Brazil 355 
Testament, apocryphal new, elucida- 

tion of the ; 422 

Theatres at Paris, remarks on the 3 





- of Paris, regulationsofthe 162 
Theatre at Liverpool, description of the 394 
Thouin, M, on the ingrafting of the 


coffee-tree a . 235 
Thurloe, Sec. letter from, to Henry 
Cromwell R . 341 


Thornton, Dr. on his mode of killing 


animals ° ° 509 
Tides, true causes of the : 209 
Timbuctoo, account of the mode of traffic 

in ° ° ‘ 361 
Timber, on the cure and prevention of : 

the dry rotin ° : 417 
Times newspaper, increased sale of 

the, during the Queen’s trial 548 


Tornado at Neen Savage, in Shropshire 1 
Toulmin, Mr. G. H. his poem 35, 239 
Totnes, suppression of meniicily at 451 
Tobacco, information relative to 588 
Trade, sketch of a petition to parlia- 
ment on the state of wt 
, Mr. Wills’ means of restoring 19 
, Mr G. H. Evringtonon the had “ 
state of ‘ . .. 
Trebbiano, account of the wine called 
Tree pink in Cambridge botanicel gar - 
den ‘ ° 
Tristan da Cunha, account of the islands - 
of ° ° 


D ss of the 80,19, 
Trial of the Queen, progress "27, 315, ad 








Truro, thunder-storm at Rae A 
, lectures at the literary institut 488 
at . * 

— pau, remarks on the proceedings 415 
a . : . 
Travelling-carts at Buenos Ayres, des 623 

cription of the : 
Tuilleries, remarks on the palace of 2 








the ° ; 5 
Turnip, the Moscow early yellow ib 
, the Narva yellow gs 

Turiv, classical discoveries at rwight, 











IND 

Twight, Mr. imprisonment of, for inter- | 
ruption of divine service 389 
, acquittal of . 486 


Tyranny, Lord Erskine on the effects of 221 
Tyrol and Voralberg, population of the 356 
Tythes, observations on the subject of 302 
——, Mr. Wilkinson’s plan for the 














commutation of ° 405 
Tyler, Dr. his discoveries in India 551 
Typhus fever, lately prevalent at Mac- 

clesfield ‘ . 586 
University of Glasgow, visit to the 116 

-— of Dublin, present state of 

the ° . . 514 

of Oxford, address from the, 

to the King ° ‘ 578 

» his Majesty’s 
reply ‘ ‘ ib. 
United States, extent, population, &c. 
of the ‘ ‘ 263 
— » forces of the 356 
Universities, on the discipline of the 

German . . 441 

Usury, Mr. Angus on . 328 


Uwixs, Dr, his Monthly Medical Re- 

port 74, 174, 273, 370, 466 
——, his lectures on medicine, &c. 159 
, on the medical literature of the 

_year ° ° 571 
Varinties, LITERARY AND PHILOSO- 

_PHICAL 56, 158, 257, 352, 445, 547 
Vaccination, observations on 175 
Vateble, M. his observations on the yel- 

_low fever , : 407 
Vacuum, absurdity of the idea of a 209 
—————-, sage discoveries respecting 452 
Valpy, Mr; his Greek Thesaurus 457 
Valparaiso, expedition from, for the 

_liberation of Peru ‘ 477 
Vaccination, successful practice of in 

_China ‘ . 552 
Vatican Library, important discoveries 

in the , ‘ ib. 
Vegetable and animal substances, art 

of preserving . 50 
Vegetables of Russia, inquiry respect- 

ing the ; ° 327 

Venice, letter from, relative to the late 

disturbances in the Ionian islands 377 
Villars, Marshal, letter of to Mary, © 

queen dowager of James II. 45 

Vinegar from wood, M. Stotze’s experi- 

ments with ; . 164 
Vienna, establishment of a savings’ bank 
at ; , : 261 
Vidal, E. H. bis illustrations of Buenos 
Ayres and Monte Video . 615 
Voleanic eruption in the island of Sum- 
bawa . . 253 
Volney, Count, sketch of the life and 
writings of ° : 431 

Vovage to South America . 489 

Water-melon, account of the different 
kinds of, in Russia ° 223 
Wars, explanation of our continental 








E X. 


Watt, Mr. on Kant’s formula of the 
moral law ° . 

, Jas. original letters from, to Dr. 
Lind ° ° 

Wat Tyler, Dr. Evans’s reply to the au- 


212 
239 


thor of . ‘ 326 
Wales, Institutions in, for the promo- 
tion of ancient literature 349 


Water from the holds of ships, machine 














for raising ; ° 387 

» gaseous, fabrication of 452 

: salt, mode of purifying 452 
Waverly, Rob Roy, &c. information 

respecting the author of ° 449 
Warwickshire, trial of Messrs, Cart- 

wright, Edmunds, &c. in 191 
, contest for the represen- 

tation of, in Parliament 483 
War, M. de Pontophile on the construc- 

tion, &c. of ships of ° 344 

» remarks on the American 597 
——, with France, commencement of 

the ‘ : 603 


Werner, Dr. Stokes on the works, &c, 
of ‘ ‘ 3 
Weisshorn, fall of the glacier of the 49 
Wesley, Dr. Evans on Southey’s life of 207 
Weekes, Mr. on the late great solar 
eclipse : ‘ 233 
West, President, proposed statue of 464 
Welch scenery, description of 110, 213, 316 
- poetry, music, &c. institutions 
for promoting the cultivation of 349 
- and Irish, list of analogous words 
in ‘ ; 536 
West Indies, plan for extending educa- 








tion among the Negroes in the 519 
Wills, Mr. his mode of relieving the dis- 

tresses of the poor ° 19, 234 
Wieland, account of ° 108 
Wiffen, J. H. his poem . 332 
Witnesses against the Queen, their re- _ 


ception at Dover . 

: — for the Queen, do. 390 

Wilkinson, Mr. bis plan for the commu- 
tation of Tythes | . 405 

Worcester, meeting to address the : 

ueen at ‘ ° 

: » meetin i aisbed salo of 106 

lish, diminished sale O 

Wo aa the Lake school of 














Wordswort ‘ies 
poets, remarks on - om 
Wollaston, Dr. his experiments Wi i. 
salt ; ° 
World, aspect of the, subsequently to 
the French — ° .~ 
i Mr. on punctuation ; 
a " Mr. Green’s reply to, On 
punctuation ’ _ 310 
Wurtemberg, amount of taxes in 355 
, civil list of ° ib 
Yellow fever, observations of M. Vata- 
ble on the ° ° 407 
York, address to the Queen from _ 
——, whimsical ‘‘ seizure of arms” at 188 
480, 582 


——, numerous meeting at 
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NEW PATENTS. 








ALLEN, W. and Jas. Thom, for piano 








fortes ° 156 
Bate, Wm. for machinery to encrease 
power 157 
. for preparing hemp, &e. ib. 
Brunton, W. for improvements in fur- 
naces and steam engines 351 
Chambers, A. H. for manufacturing road 
substances ° ° 257 
Collins, W. for lamps ib. 
Fox, Dr. for the discharge of fire-arms 256 
Franks and Pritchard, Messrs. for water- 
proof hats ° ° 545 
Good, W. for tanning 256 
Grafton, Mr, John, for purifyi ing gas 350 
Gundry and Neave, Messrs. for an ap- 
plication of gases 54 
Hague, Jno. for preparing materials for 
pottery-ware, &c. ‘ 157 
for steam engines ib. 
Haggett, Jas. for a substitute for drags 
for carriages, &c. . 257 


Haddock, Mr. U. for making inflamma- 


ble gas 444 
Heythusen, F. M. Van. fora reading- 
shade 257 


Jeffray, Prof. for ‘machinery for propel- 


ling vessels . ° 255 








Kendrick, W. for a tanning liquid 157 
Lewis and Davi ies, Messrs. for dressing 
cloth ‘ 55 
Lee, Jas. for preparing flax, hemp, &¢. 154 
London, Mr. P. for destroying offensive 
vapours . ib. 
Moody, John, for ink-stands - oT 
Parks, J. for lessenipg the oe 





of fuel, &e. : 545 
Perkins, Mr. for engraving on steel, 
printing, &c. ° . 
for pumps 157 


Pritchard, W. for water-proof hats, 257, 545 

Read, John, for syringes 545 

Scheffer, Mr. for a ia diaite or writ- 
ing instrument 

Shoobridge, Messrs. for a substitute for 


349 


hemp, &c. ; 257 
Smith, Mr. J. for axletrees ‘ 350 
Steinhauser, J. L. for portable lan- 

thorns, &c. 256, 546 
Strutt, A. R. for locks and latches 443 
Tessier, S. for propelling vessels 157 


Thom, J. and W. Allen, for piano fortes 156 
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